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**l think I itmy •ay* that, of all the men we meet iiith« niais 
** parts ^ ten are wlurt they are, £:ood or etil, usefal oi^jMt, ta 
** their education.^ \ '~ * 

l^*'To neglect b«cuuuDgs it the fundamental emv intS i^'***hja 
Pimott parents fiUT' ^jL ^^ . 

^PKrents wonder to taste the streams ■Rb when Ihey flttnf^ ^ 
^^Tet hare poisoned the fountain/' ^ ;, •" . ^ 
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-^ It is with considerable diffidence, that the 

v^i'i^ritcr offers to the attenticn of Mothers, and 

ihose enffaged in the care and instmction ot 

, young children, the following remaiks ; thou^ , 

Ae hopes that their being the simple result of 

expeiiencCv will' compensate for thiir imp^ 

fections. ' " ^ ■ % 

\^^ The OK^bfthis little work was as fonows: 
r^Pffe Ai^thor%aving formed a few rules, a^ &^ 

i^<0^piis ijSt ier nurse-maid, Sn ifche manage^ ^■ 
^ Ailm of h^r first ^hild. <iommitted the m to pa- 
p v|jer, that they- might Jbie Hat more clearly unSer- ^ 
l^ood and tTOCmbered; and as she found thesc"* 
Written rules bgieficial in her own nursery, 
atief jjonc^ed mey might prove useful to oth- 
eci.cWljlhit attempting, Irowever, to^ impraire ^ 
^SE^ allargib the A she was^ersiladed^ ii\^j 
• <jilichi6d unon so mlii^ important points; tHey^ 
k:iii^l^^ 6ipselY intlrwoven with the first'prin* 
^e^UcAion; that ^ey ebuld not, itith 
etj^, iie addressed to thosS wfebse duty is 
Sfe to d6ej/ thiui to rvJk \ axvd tVsaX. •^^:^ -^^^ 
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mother^ in the excetcise of het ovm^j^dtity\ 

'raining those who are to act undei^Her; and 

istablming the disciplke 6f her nursery. 

r was^^onsidered incompatible with such 

* an object to ret^n the one chapter which treats 
exclusively of " the motifs that lihoidd influ-* 
ence^nurse," but this being in some measullr 
Uuconne^ed witlr th#rest of the work^ is placed 
ifi the Appendix* 

Those "are the golden hours of childhood," 
which are spent in the society of a good mother; 
agd it is evident, that a moilier cannot do full 
justice to her family, unless a considerable 
portion of kj^r time be devoted to it. * But, i^ 
the various engagements a|id duties of life, het 
clsdldren cannot be her exclusive object i;^ and, 
as an injurious influence, though bht casually 

f exerted, may counteract the enects o^continu* 
'^d care; it is of no small itbportance that those^^ 

' m to whom she confides them, whatever be ^^1* 

* office^ should be fitted, a^ far as they are cipak^ 
^ ble of it, to supply her place during her ab- 

^ sence. They should therefor^ be chosen with 
caution and discretion, instructed in that part 
of educati^tovhich devolves upon thexri^ and^ 
th^ir deffec^^as far as possible, remedied. "^^ 

Good qjiucatiyi mlist be the resttlt of onf 
cofisistent and connected syttem; and both tl * 
nursery and school-room i^^U become scent 
of insuDordination, 6| sources #f disappoint 
mei^,,if authority be opposed to authority, anj 
in^ehce counteract influence. A jucQcior 
^tber Jn% therefore, ke^ i^e reins in b< 
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oymlihil^^f^e #ill be the only soufc^ of pdw^ 
€^r; an^pl^ftssisitots should exercise auu)Q|t^ 
tj, whtt$^mi0ore w^ksj simply as ogtt^ 
her, and in subjellion to her. Ifj'aWmy time^. 
they asstime a power which does noUieldng i6 
; u ttey take mere than is given ;'they oiit- 
*the bounds of duty, and, in that prpportiotl 
ini|^ their value to t^ parent, tSxjA thei# 
tisefuUess to the children. On the Mier hand, ' 
^^ ui assi^lant should receive the unvarying sup- - 
^^ort and sanction of a mother, whilst acting 
^^w^iin the prescribed limits and exercising thAt 

«rtion of authority, which has been confided' 
her. To lay down these Hmits-s*-to deter- 
mine what should be th» portion, requires a^ 
exercise of discretion on the part of tne mott 
er. It musf depend upon the {situation and' 
characterof those to whom she entrusts her« 
efaildren, and upon her own individual circum- 
stances. * 

TBe principles touched upon in the follow- 
ing remarks may be supplied to education in 
^neral; althouigh they are, brought forward 
with a more particular reference to t^e earlier 
peHods of childhdod. It is probabUy^at ediw 
ci^til%i may be begun sooner than is generally 
sTOposed. The sympathies, e*en of* infants, 
are quick, and powerfully affected by the man- 
n^ylodks, and-tones of voice, of .those about 
^'itti?' Sotnethfcg, therefore, may, undoubted- 
bedone toward influencing the mind in the 
"" wo or three years of infane^ \ Vsvsi?. Siksss.^w^ 
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iffitation or a]ann,tlian bj aiming at pnemas 
tige excellence. The minds of children, atf^ 
Infer bodksf are not to be forced. We are to 
follow thdleadin^ of nature-r-^Ho go her pace''^ 
'^^to jbe ever watchful, diligent, and alert, to 
make the best use of the opportunities and ad- 
vantages which she throws in our way: for, 
it is to be remembered, that nature may be. 
cramped and forced, rattier than corrected and 
imiNToyed; and that, in every doubtful case, it 
is wise to incline to the lenient, rather than to 
f^ severe side of the question; because an ex* 
cess of freedom is safer than too much restraint. 
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• ' ^- GENERAL PKINCIFLE8 

SvGGEf 8 in Education depends, 

iS^RST,^-Jlfor^ on PrevenHon than Cure; 
Wll0e, 9n securing our children from injury ,' 
Msai on forcing upon them what is right. If we 
}fTish, for instance, to render a child courageous 
we shall effect it, not so jxiuch by urging and 
compelling him to feats of hardihood, as }m 
'Warding mm from all impressions of terror, or 
from witnessing a weak and cowardly spirit in 
others. 

Secmtdlt, — On Example rather than on Pre- 
iffpt and Advice. 

As the bodies of children are imperceptibly 
affected by the air they breathe, so are their 
inindsby the moral atmosphere whichr sur- 
rounds Uiem; thai is, the tone of character and** 
general influence of those with whom they live. 

l^iitDLT,->-^Oii/0i$ming Hahiis ^ajfti ^n on 
TjmdcatmgR^^. ♦ ^^ ^ 

It is little "to telFa child what to do, w6 must 
show him how to doit, and see that it^s done.' 
ti is nottung to enact laws, if we do not take 
tare tiMt Uiey ai^ put into practice, and adop- 
ted as hftbifbi. This is 4he chief business o£ 
^ucation, and the most neglected; forh|^m.<vc^ 
li^^ t0«9tiuMBd, ^ai^ to \fta.Oei ^tA ^^il^%< 
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For example; a child will never knov 
\?|ite by a set of rules, however comj 
pen niu^%e put into his hand, and tl 
Required by repeated efforts, and ( 
pructice. 

FovRTiiLY^—^ On regulating our Cor 
reference to the Formation of the Chan 
ihatured; rather than by confining our 
the immediate effect of our labour. 

Premature acquirenifents, prematu 
nftss of mind, premature feeling, and < 
mature propriety of conduct, are not 
evidences of real strength of chara 
are rarely followed by correspondins 
future life. 

Lastly, — On bearing in mind ajii 
the comparative Importance of the ( 
which IV e aim. 

As in the general conduct of life, 
part of wisdom to sacrifice the less to 
-eF good; JO is thiseminentjy the case m 
ject before us. Now the Ujiaia^Ji, th 
tial object?^ education is^Ki%-*-tq 
children a religious h^bit otSjindf ifb 
i\ie djjine principles of Chtistan|Nr^ c 
ing tWlh# habitual exercise ofpractic 
To tliis, all other a ftiinnients are ' wh 
ordinate. 

'-Thes^oints, though frequfentiy r| 
in the ijpowing Ob^rvations, are ti\ 
jsej^arat^ly, that they may hk njJW^'eJ 



OF EDUCAflOW. 

li view, as ftmdamental principles pf, univei's 
application, in exec^iting tlie partictilar dim 
tions that follow. >. j|fc 
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g TIUJTH^ND SINCERITV. 

Noting, perhaps, is more be;autiful, or 
more tare, than a character in which is no 
guile; Guile insinuates itself into our hearts 
and conduct to a degree of which we are little 
awarov Maiy who would be shocked at an 
actual breach of truflii, are, notwithstanding, 
far from sincere in manner or conversation. — ?^ 
The mode in which they speak of others, when 
absent, is wholly inconsistent with their pro- 
fessions to them, when present. They will re- 
late a fact, not falsely, but leaning to that sid< 
which tells best for themselves; tbey repre* 
sent their own actions ia the fairest colours ;- 
they have an excuse ever ready for themselves 
and, too often at the expense of others. Sucl 
cond^at, if n(^ coming under the character oj 
- direct falsehood, is certainly a sp^ies of dfei 
ceitjtojbe severely cojide^inf d^ sKd strii " 
guarded agaipst, not onI%,k|J^c^](s^ves bui 
our children: for we. sJwiR fed. them ej 
prdiiQ to art, and quick in ^^ykg it from 
erS|j||It il not ertough, thereiorj^to speak; 
truH^ our whole behaviour to wem shoul 
siilcero, upright, fsur, and without ^tifice; 
it is experience alone that can prove 4^e 
dellent^ effects that will result frca^^ 
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eourswbf conduct. Let all who aae ^ga 
i& 0e qarc o£ ^ildr^xv cousid^i^ it a^ut 
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-^tTH AXn siNClERITY. 1 1 

piimary) of essential importance, never to de- 
ceive them, never to employ cunning to gairf 
their ends, or to spare present tn^ufeffe. Let 
them not, for instance, to prevent a fit of cry- 
ing, excite expe^tion of a pleasure which - 
they are Bot certain can be procuredpbr as- 
, .$^re a child that the medicme he must take is 
^pi^e, when they know to the contrary; If a 
^^liestioB be asked them, which they are un-*- 
j^^ngof unable to answer, Ijet* them 4reely 
.^^^asifyss it, and beware of assuming power or 
^pRI'^irledge which tliey do not possess; lor all 
artifice is not only sinful, but is generally de- 
tected, even by children ; and we shall experi- 
ence the truth of the old proverb, " a cunning' 
trick helps but once, and hinders ever after." 
Hto one who is experimentally acquainted ^vith 
children, would conceive how clearly they dis- 
tinguish between truth and artifice; f>r how 
f^^My they adopt those equivocal expedients 
ip their own behalf, which, they^erccivei are 
prl^tiseil a|pinst tbpm. 

-^jfireat c2mt$oik i^reqiiired in makings prom-. 
ises,-^d in*tijroaitoiing punishment; btit we 
milst be rigi^irp A^performance of the one^ 
and.in the inlBb*ti|p of the^other. If, for As- 
dS^Pe^^we^s^^ a child un(?ojiditionally,ljaat,. 
ai^^^jlessoiuL he shall have a top or a oal], 
l^^^^qucjpt 111 behaviour on his part should 
i^l^a deprive him of it. Naughty or 
4ie qjf must be his; and, if it be neces- 
^p^ iyrn, v^e must d^A\. m ^ots^a <2Kxs.« 
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TRUTH AND SINCE^UTT, 



'er way thaa by breach of engagement. Far 
our word, once passed, mmt not be broken. 

We sfi#uld labour to excite in children a de- 
testation of all that is mean, cunning or false: 
to ins pyge them with a spiri^of openness, hoii>-> 
Qur, affl^ perfect hpnesty; maMngt them feel 
how noble it is, not merely to speak the truths 
but to Ipeak the simple unaltered truth, whe-^ 
ther it tell for or agamst themselves; but this 
we caonot effect, unless our example iuiiform<<^J 
ly concur with our instructions. We shou|d« 
teach them not only to confess their faults, bi 
to confess them freely, and entirely, without 
prefacing them by excuses, or endeavouring 
to lessen their own /jffence, by laying blamjl 
upon another. When referring to others th( 
mutua^complaints and disputes, they shoi 
be warned to relate the case honourably 
failly; to state both sides of the Question- 
be willing to accuse themselves as well as thi 
companions, ^ffn these points, even conscit 
lious children, who dread aifalsehood, ar^^ 
tremely-prone t^ equivo^at^jfia^d fc^fieep " 
at lekst, part of the truth. ' »^ H- 

It will also be impOFtajrf^ to* guard cL 
Against that inaccuracy and ^xaggeratioii| 
compnon ii^ gened^ conversation, j§ntl wl ^ 
their e^ctSj^ fffe so highly injurii^ thoi 
ten arising more frpm thoughtleslpess ' 
intention. . Dr. Johnson observes, 
but experi^nee can evince the fi 
faise information; — some men relat%i 
tttak SUB what Aey Isuovf \ ^om^^^ '^ 




teuT^ And ^iNcfiiUTt. !# 

^d memories and habitual inaccuracy ascribe' 
to one man what belongs to another, and some 
talk on without thought or care. Accustom 
your children, therefore, to a strict attention to 
truth, eten in thatinost minute partiqdars: if 
a thing hsippened at one window, sjR they, 
when relating it, say that it happened at anotb- 
igr, do not let it pass, but instantly chett: them; 
you do not know where deviation from truth 
%iU end. It is more from, carelbssness 
vt trtuh, than from intentional lying, 
&at there is sd much falsehood in the 
World.*" 

On no account whatever let any thing he said 
t>r done in the nursery^ that mamma is not tojbt 
told. ' .0 ^ ■ ^ 

In case of any unpleasant occurrence, it is . 
tlge duty of a nurse to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of informing her mistress; and (o do 
\hU^ when she can witb propri^, in the pres^ 
cnce of the jchildrgn. She is ever to enforce 
th#si|me habit feiM^g them, emouraging t|item, 
if they have^mpt |pth an accident, or co£amit- 
ted a fault, at dnc^*'{fo'r in these cases, dekyiS 
ar% dang^o^s,) to go their mother, and freely 
to ^b*nfess it^o her. ^ ' * 

^f It k desir|fi%, as far as possible, to 'manifest 
Idence lb the henour and veracity of chil- 
tStk/ire should .wish deceit and falseliodl ^ 
Cj[^idered amons; them as offences <iC 

T1 ,1 II I ■ ■ I II I * I ■■ I I ^ '■ 
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TRUTH AKD SINCERITY, 



fwhich we 4o not even suppose them capable: 
to accuse a child falsely, breaks his spirit, and 
lowers his sense of honour^ If we have, at 
any time, reason to suspect a child of telling a 
falseho^^ or of concealing the truth, great 
cautiofBp necessary in betraying that suspicion. 
We should endeavour to ascertain the fact by 
our own observatiojn, or the evidence of oth- 
ers, rather than by the common expedient of 
questioning the child himself, or strongly urg-^| 
ing him to confession; for, in so doing, we 
shall' often lead him, if he be guilty, to rrpeal 
the falsehood; or, if innocent and timid, i 
plead guilty to a fault which he has not con 
mitted. Besides no small care is necess; 
that we do not bring children into temptatioi 
or*put teo much to the proof their still wej 
and uniformed principles. There are mai 
suspicious cases, the truth of which being bi 
riea in the breast of a child, cannot be discoi 
ered; and thei^ it is generally wiser to lea] 
unnoticed; at the same time, the more vigih 
ly observitig th^ offender Jlind treating 
with '^tl^e greater strictness upon |hose < 
. sions in which the truth can Be liscertain( 
.positive evidence. For example; wei 
child to assure me ^that he had so inany 
read over his lesson to himself, and I had 
son to doubt the fact, I would let it pass ii 
«I§ll^ce, dreading the enects of ill-placdd'sij 
cicn, an<i knowing, that, if he wer£ ^Ity;*] 
should choose to deny it, I had ;no mi 
f^'ch to cojaviofehim. On tV^ o\Wt \xQca^( 




TllUTH AND SINCERITY. 15 

cliild tell a nurse that his mother has desired^ 
she would j^ive him fruit, or a cake, and she 
suspect he is deceiving her, let her say noth- 
ing to him at the time, but apply, without his 
knowledge, to the mother; should her suspi- 
cions be confirmed, the child is convi^d, and 
the opportunity is at oAce afforded for repro- 
ying and correcting him with decision. 

If we have grounds for supposing a cliild 
iltj <^ some common offence, although, as 
beiore been remarked with re^jard to 
ehood, it is better to ascertain the truth by 
Evidence, rather than by the forced confession 
of the suspected party; yet, sometimes, itihay 
be necessary to question the child himself. — 
This must be done with great caution, not 
with the vehemence and hurry so co^moiiy 
employed on such occasions; but with calm- 
ness and affection. We should forbid hiiri to 
JUiswei* in haste, or without consideration; re- 
minding him of the extreme importance and 
})appy consequences of truth ; hi our tender- 
ness towards him„^nd , willino:ncss to forgive, 
if herfrcely ponfes* his fault, and show bfln- 
self upright Snd honourable in his conduct: fhr 
truth being the corner stone of practical good- 
ness, we must be ready, when necessary, tq 
sacrifice to it less important points; and, £ot 
^e sake of^ihis leading object,^ to pass over 
tnany snialler offences. ^ ^ 

I cantjft close thecubject before us vnthpiff 
— ^""g a'gainst a severe, repulsive, dis- 
g or'^titiricaJ system, in the manage- 
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TRUTH AND SIN'CERITt. 



xneut of children. Nothing is so likely to prort 
*duce in them, especially in those of timid dis-* 
positions, reserve, pusillanimity, and duplicity 
of .character. On the other hand, good discip-< 
line will greatly promote habits of integrity 
and opmmess. But it is to be remembered, 
that ih&hest dkcipline is always combined with 
j^reedom, mildness, sympathy, and aSectitp;^ 
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. who are engaged in bringing up chil- 
lust, necessarily, possess a certain share 
bority or power over them. This pow- 
ng the chief instrument in education, it 
he injudicious use which is made of it, 
lany of the prevalent defects amongsi 

;n are to be ascribed. -Oi* the on'e 

we mjay observe self-indulgence, insub- 
tioii and disobedience: on the other, a 
a and depressed spirit, one of the most 
s, and least curable evils which ill man- 
5!^, on the part of those who govern, cSn 
on. The former, arising from a weak, 
sive, and irregular exercise of authority; 
ter, from coldness and severity. 
; our business to steer as clear as possi^^ 
jtween tliese opposite evils — ^bearing in 
that it is essential to the welfare of chil- 
) know how to* obey, to submit their wills, 
b#ar a denial; while at the same time, ^ 
ninds should be left free and vigorous, 
o every innocent enjoyment, and unfet- 
by the thraldom of fear. We shall best 
hese important advantages by an author^ 
rai. but affectionate, equally fWe froip ^ 
bnAs or HI texfiper, and an excess of in- 
jHCfiy re§^ilar and consistent^ we^^^ >xc£Ci^- 
atf (M^lcd* into action, >i>*!t, ^^^I'ft^'i^^^ 
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AUTH6illlft ira dBEDliircE. 



feffect; exercised with a simple view* td the 
good of those under our care, according to the 
dictates of judgment) and from the principle of 
love; for the reproofs, corrections^ and lufts- 
traints, which are necessarily imposed upoA 
children, 'should spring from love, as well as 
the encouragements and indulgences which we 
bestow upon them :— ^ 



■ ** Such authori0r in ibow, ■ , 

When most severe, audmustMnealiits force, 
I^biit the gfraver counu>nai)ce oi love. 
Whose favour, like the cJoudsof spring may low V^ 
And utter, now and then, an awful voice. 
But has a blessing in its darkest fi'own, 
' I'hreat'uing, at once, and nourishing the plant.'* 

Authority, thus guarded, combining in ri 
proportion, decision and mildness, will produ 
in the subjects of it, an invaluable union of ha 
py freedom and ready obedience. 

But is not authority, often, converted in 
an instrument of evil rather than of good, 
i^eing exerted for self-gratification, from te 
per, from impulse, and sometimes, from 
love of rule, which quickly degenerates ml 
tyranny? 
^ What is more common, too, than a f Aq 
weak, irritating exercise of power, which 
es the child, arid frefs his temper, wh 
rarely commands his obedience? 

A nurse^ forbids a child to meddle Vi 
^en and ink with which he is playing^ 
goes on, as if deaf to her voice. See r 
her prohibition in a louder and more p 
tgney ^'Don^i do so, 1 wil\\.e\\y«\3ir'^«?5j^^ 
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l^tmish yo\i if you fi;o on." The child obeys^ 
perhaps for a minute, but, haying often heard 
the like threats, and as rarely found them exe- 
ctl|6d, hesoon creeps to the table, and again 
lays hold of the forbidden objects. * * 

The Hurse complains how unmageable aire 
.her children, little supposing that she herself is 
the cause! ^ 

She should, in the first instance, with kind- 
jQCss and decision, hate told the child that she 
fprbi^'liis playing with ink and pens, and therS- 
vlbr^f that it, must not be done. Should more 
he necessary, let her add, that, in case of his 
once again transgressing, she shall bcf obliged 
to send him oijpbf the room, or to take him to 
hispapa. 

Xhe absolute necessity of executing these 
>i&]^eats, has, already, been remarked. 
: When the child -sees his attendant rise to do 
it) -he will, very often, tken^ relent, and then^ 
submit, promising to repeat bis offence h# 
ni&r^; but this should make no difference; — - 
tt would be merely adding to future trouble, 
and to future disobedience — Our word^ once, 
etused^ust not he broken, ^ 

Afeo, if a child be fretting 'or crying,Ht will 
littte^%vail to say that he is naughty, and to pr- 
Min, many times to be still. Rather, let 
^Jtold that, if in five minutes, (for*we 
ajtow him time to recover himself,) hq • 

jbii perfectly quiet, he must be removed 
tte tab^ 9JP seat y^to Ite ^^^Lt^cg^ 
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In auch cases, it is of comparatively littl^ 
use to threaten punishment, generally — we 
should always state the particular priFatioa 
which we mean to impose. ^ 

H'm the result of experience that auliiori^^ 
is to be established, rather by actions thanawWs. • 

What is vulgarly called scblding^ is, altogeth- 
er unnecessary: the government of thetongu^^ 
is therefore essential to those engaged in fb^ 
business of education. In mind and acli&si ifO''. 
shduldbe firm; in manner^ mild and quiet '^' 
is a commo^ mistake to talk too muc!ly*4dr 
nriake too much noise, in managmg children.— 
.^multiplicity of words — complaints — encour- 
agements—- nrebukes — threats- —but, nothing 
dpne, nothing effected, when probably^ one 
decided action would have accompiishci the 
object without further trouble. 

For example; a child gives way to ten 
and passionate crying at his morning dressing- 
The nurse prolongs the evil and adds to th< 
noise, by her upbraidings and persuasioi 
which, at the moment of irritation, of ooi 
avail nothing. She had better bi^silejpt at 
J^me, calmly pursuing her usual course, igi< 
oreakfast, should her mistress approve il 
ofiender.may be depHved of some little iij 
gence which the^ other childreni are enj< 
Only let her fake tare to do this wiih kih< 
explaining the reason of her conduct, lni< 
upbraiding him with his fault; assuiing hi] 
the paiav it^gives her to deprive him of | 
ffratiicsLtioD, and of the pVeaswxe ^\xft \dll 
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tn bestowing the same upon him, when his be- 
haviour shall deserve it This mode of pro- 
ceeding will efiect more, than an abundant re- 
petition of mere admonitions and rebukes. 

iSo, also, if a child behave unusually wfell, or 
•btain some victory over himself, encourage- 
ment will leave a more beneficial and more 
lasting impression, if, instead of saying any 
thing to him at the time, we take an early op- 
pprtunity of bestoicving some iSeivour upon him, 
veminding him of the cause of this indulgence, 
jfiidl^lben, expressing our aproba^on of his>^ 
eonduct ^ ^ 

With children, a vi^lant superintendaace is 
teguired, but n^ a frequent interference. 

The object of education, "is to preserve them 
ih>m evil, not from childishness." 

JPV'e should^ therefore, be very lenient to ' 
lliose errors, which cure, more "the defects of 
&e ogf« than of the individual," and which time 
4bBere is little doubt. Trill remove, reserving our 
i^^^rity to be exercised with the more effect, 
in. knportant occasions — such occasions, as 
bear upon fundamental principles and moral* 
ktbits. . 

Children must, and should be children still, 

our duty to sympaiiiise with th^m as 

jmpose.upon them no unnecessary ire- 

tthgrajii^: them every hatialess gratifica- 

% ^ far as possible, to promote their 

^QJoymeht, remembering, that, although 

is often cloudy^ yet it is mercifully o.^- 

t the daw» of me %\vo\\\^\i^\iTv^%n^ 
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happy, unless, by mismanagement, it b0 

de red otherwise. 

' it may, at first sight, appear inconaisten 

¥ what has been j ust said, strongly to recom: 

Ihat the will be eflectually subjected in 

[ early childhood. This object must be p1 

i ed, if we would proceed in the busines oi 

I cation \yi(h comfort, or ensure the welfar 

[ happiness of our children. A portion of s 

1^ er discipline may, for a time, be required 

I discipline, let it ever be remembered, is 

fectly compatible with ttie tenderest synrv 

and the most affectionate kind^bss. Manji 

sons, who allow themselves to treat chi! 

^ during their earliest years, merely as 

I . •* things, humouring their caprices, and sa 

feing, to present fancies, their future wc 

^ 'lyhen the charm of infancy is pajri? comn 

a system of restraint and severuy; and b 

displeasure and irrif aJjility at the ve'ry de 

of which they have themselves laid the 

dation. But if authority has been thorb 

established in the bepnning ^of life, yr^ 

"have it the more in our power to grant li 

-and indnlgence, and to exercise a genial 

enc« over our children, when thS&ir fee 

ai'e ripening, and wfcn their affecfioa and 

fidence toward their parents ar^9^||j|yji3i^ic 

importance. Amidst the vdl^Of]yS|Ll^^^^ 

education, the cultivation of coii^miflid i 

is too often overlooked, even ^i^l^ecti 

and attentive parents. They aire,, pe^ 

oi§^ed, re^pcttt^il, aAi Ij^Uved-^ but 1 
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ifficient If, in addition, a parent carf be 
r childrenjtbe familiar friend, the unreser- 
onfident, the sympathizing partner in their 
md sorrows, hopes and disappointments, 
i on the mind is obtained, which will con- 
wheiteuthority ceases, aind will prove a 
uard through the mosjt critical period of 

s important, in the mans^ment of cjiil- 
to make but few rulesy*b,nd to be unal- 
|jf firm in enforceing those * which are 
— ^to give i$o needless commands—but to 
lat those given are strictly obeyed. We ' 
d also be cautious of employing authority 
casions in which it is likely to be ex- ^ 
in vain; or of commanding what we can- 
'.nforce. ^If, for example, we desire a. 
to brin^a book, and he refuse, we can 
tlie book in his- hand, and oblige him t^ 
jfit. But if we have imprudently decla- 
w^he shall not dilie or walk till he has re- 
4 a poem, or spoken a particular sen- 
,' shojald ^e choose to resist, we cannot 
elbbo^*, and^ this* affords an obstinate child 
)pportuiiity lor obtaining a vi<;tory ovQr 
, to whom he oi4ght toi||IUbmit. ^. 

e*re am^^ij^s in which children, without * 
l^^^^^on, are unable to obey, and in 
^sp|j&ey should not be commanded. — 
K perjSG^al tricks are an example:^ — " My 
ton't jWte your nails," may li repeated 
^a times in the course ol ^V5^'8kQrft.\>svai^. 
is tfc force of tJaVi^, %a\. \!si^ V^^-^ ^? 
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involuntarily^ finds its way to the mouth. If 
we are determined to overcome the "propennty^ 
it nuist be doi^e by some external restraint, as^ 

• - by fastening the band in a glove, &c.; — not by 

commancby which, as they cannoi be obeyed, 
serve only to impair the habit of ready obedi- 
ence. 

JLtis the part of wisdom, as far as posaSble, 
so ;tp exercise auttiority, that it should be^Qn- ** 
si^Qjfed as inviolaDle, never to be disobeyed 
cdntemned with impunity. ^ . ^ 

jThe restraint of the tongue$ which haij be- 
fore been mentioned as necessary to those >^ 
y&lO educate, is one of tlie most important hab-*l 
s its to be enforced also upon children thems^lve^/ 
and is a. great security to pf oper submisaioii| 
under authority ; forming no snoj^ part of tnat - , 
seUtsybjection, which is essentia^to true dki^ ] '^ 
chpline. Impertinent, and disrespectful laii^ll: 
guageishot to be allowed; for, this once adS"; 
nikted, is (he certain harbinger of actual ins[ii|M 

• ordination*, and a train of other evils. ''^^^ 
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KifiWABS)9 and punishments, praise and 
uc&e, are the main supports of authority, and 
effect will greatly depend on our dispensing 
to Trith wisdom and caution. 
A very frequent recourse to rewards doet 
J^t lessen their effect, and weaken the mind 
1^ •accustoming it to an unnecessary stimulus^ 
wWst punishment, too freely a^ninistered^ 
Hill fret the temper, or which is worsen break 
the spirit. 

« JLiocke temalks, "that those children, who 
ire tbe most chastised, rarely prore the beat 
l^ea; and, that punishment, if it be not pro* 
mteiii^of ^od, will certamly be the cause of. 
»lM5h |njuiy.»» ^ 

. . It 18 Better, fliSrefbre, if possible, to efitet 
l)|pr purposes by encouragement and rewards^ 
ilpi^|tiian correction. ]Bi^if this^be imprac* 
ticii]|B|^ sl^tiuld still kefip%i view, that pun« 
^V bfilPi^ in itselflSa evil and ^tended 
ly to ^Ibr from what is wrong and to in* 
i^id»mimQn and penitence, ousrht i|^er t<y 
jQided^Yond what id\abso!u,tta^ necet* 
*o secure these objects, and^ ud«^^^^ 
or those wbo «ce ^^^tf^iKp^siw'^i 
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first authoritj, should be of the mild 
least alarming character. 

Not only the rod, but severe repr 
irou^ handling, tying to bed posts, ih 
slap, the dark cTos'^^t, and every thing ths 
temfy the ima^ation, are to be e: 
from the nursery. If a nurse be under 
cessity of punishing a child, she may 
Idm for a time in a light room, 'remo 
from table, or allow him simply to si 
natural cpnseq\iences of his offence, 
intentionally hxirt his brother with a w 
whip must, for a time, be taken from 
If he betray impatience and selfishnes 
ble^ let him be served the last, and j> 
least indulgence. Such gentle measu 
ministered, with decision, will genere 
ceed, foi* it is much more the o^ainty. 
njbediate execiUio^^ than the severity yoi 
Qient, that will avaU^ A child) who 
of being confined a quarter of an hou 
•trike his companipn, is less likely to 
the offence than another, who has c 
apprehension, that hema^^ be detained s 
for the hope of escaping with impunit 
no little force to temptation. Gorrec 
8p, is not to be unsbecessanly delayed 
longed. ^Delay rendlirs it less effecti 
more trpng t9 the temper; whUst an^ 
less co^nuance^ in every way,, increi 
eyils, aJM lessens the benefits which no 
fiUltfrom/^ 
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Th^fe is much, in 6duCaticm, to be don6 by 
watching our opportunities, by acting at the right 
neason. With most children there is an era, 
and this often takes place as they are emer^g 
from babyhood, in which a struggle is made 
for t]|e mastery, — ^in which it is to be decided 
who is to rule, — ^the child of those who sa-e 
placed over him. At such a juncture, in or* 
der t^Uetermine the matter, and firmly to es- 
" lisifi authority, It will be necessary to em- 
►y vigorous measures, and to suppress the 
it rismgs of a rebellious and disobedient 
ipirit, by punishment, decisive; and repeated 
tm siAmission on the part of the child, and vie* 
iorj on that of the parent, are completely se- 
cured. So great is the importance of these 
contests; so ^at the difficulty of carrying 
tiiem on with^pe temper^ and the union of 
ft^mness and affection Which they require, that 
^is desirable th<5y should be conducted only 
Wa parent. Punishment is more often to be 
joSlKef^ simply as the consequence of a fault, f 
siBA. not with th^ idea, that it niust be prolong* 
eiWi the particular action required has been 
pll^rmed. ; ^ 

^i-elnld is ^dpsired, f'M^hMtence^lyi^t up ^ 
'*^b^^^^ and he>H3lp withOS^puch 
f^'thy^is a:ttendant4ig^kimot i>/erlook it| 
is under ihe necessity of telling him that 
liit^t^ confined in th^ next rod||fora 
;ter-/of din hour; but let her begwe of ad- 
that there he shall staty \\XV W^#XX ^^ 
lip. Tbi» w#uld «%tv% me^^ '»^SB^^|^ 





^8 itcwiM>s iM rtmstt^w'tSj 

in the combat his pride and his obsdnacj 
the end of the quarter of an hour she woi 
lease him from his imprisonment, w 
waiting to make conditions for his future 
dience. 

It has been said, indeed, that submissi< 
the part of the offender, is the object o; 
ishment, and such submission as may i 
him to receive complete forgiveness. • 

^ a child has been corrected, we should n< 
satisfied till this object has been obtaine 

> it is not in all cases to be expected, at 
during the' continuance of the punishm< 
immediately afterwards. 

A well-trained child, if affectionate] 

* monished after correction is over, not 

irritated at the idea that it may be cont 

firill generally yield at once: but it is no< 

considered necesslry to put this always 

J»roof. He has committed a fault, and ht 
iered the consequences. Here it is oft< 
^^st to leave the affair for the tim#, c^< 
fee earli$8t favourable opportunity, wK 
has more perfectly recovered himself, f 
ceiving hi^ submissioaand assuring him c 

"^ tt^^^en^s^Mf^ conducted hers 
^c right sj^rit, h? jwll have felt the for 
ker correcfion, though he may not have s 
it at the time. The next day, if she deSii 
to put up his play-things, he will, prettj 
tainlj, ob% with more than common als 
When SL child has \>&eTx ^>M[ft^&\i^d^ \!ke ^ 

b^ testored as soon as po«^\\Aft V.^ ivio^ 

k 
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when he has received for^yeness, treated as 
if nothing had happened. He nvay be affec* 
tionately remiodsd of his fault in private, as a 
warning for the future; but, after peace has 
beien made, to upbraid him with it, especially 
in the presence of others, is almost a breach of 
honour, and, certainly, a great unkindness.— • 
ipr any circumstances, to reproach chil- 
f^i|i company is equally useless and painful 
^ttetniiand is geiaerally done from irritability 
^temapei?, with little jiew to their profit. 
We are to remember that sliante will Jiot ef- 
Jectually deter children from whai^is wrong; 
'i^d that in employing it too niuch as an instru- 
ment of education, we have reason to appre- 
%Gnd we may lead t||em to act from the fear of 
tcJB^y rather than from that f>£ God. |Hlpry 
***^ , too, wh|jii may in the least injil^Pthe^ 
teters of ^Idren, is taibe stri^ly avoided* 
r<3! hgiye the JWtme of a naughty child will pro- 
ie6 so (fi^sheai*tenin| an effect upoij the mind^ 
5&isequenies may probably be felW 



-It is on this aceou|L| desire 
Itj^t tutprS|s*goyemesses, ^d ntft*ses, h% 
i6us of enlargiiig upbh the faults of tho^e 
riheir care'td?^any Vit the parents. . * 

, even praise, 4^e to be dispensekl 
'li^mucb caution as punishmentt^ 
s : lor a child may be called " good,^ 





n troublesome^^ " kiod,^' or 
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either his teniper will be kept in cqn- 
atiW) or he will lisjiea with perfect 
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A child must not be punished or reprovet 
from the impulse of temper; we may regulate 
his actions, but we cannot hope to subdue his 
will, or improve his disposition by a display d 
our own wilfulness and irritability; for our ex* 
ample wiU more than counteract the good ef^ 
fects of our correction. If irritated, we slftiiM 
wait till we are cool, before we inflict pun^^ 
ment, and then do it as a duty, in exact pi 
tion to the real faultiness of the offender'; 
to tlie degree of vexatioii^ehasoccasioned^ 
selvf?. 4 child should be praised, reproi 
rewaim^d and corrected, not according to 
coH8egutnce8y but according to the mottoes 
his actions— solely with reference to the righl< 
or wrong intention which \^ influenced him. , ^ 

• ^IWren, therefore, should not be punid|i^\ 

for n|K« accidents, but mildly WEarned agid||^ 

similar carelesh^ss ^ future. Whereas 80q||| 

per- pi e show much gr3atj^'displeasure witli % . 

child for accidentally ovOThl?o»ving the talli^ 

•r breaking a piece of clVna, thanloptelling:^^ 
intruth; or, if he hang liis head, anil Wtfl i^dt 
show off in company, he is more blamed tiuoi 
for selfishness in the nurgery. But does not 
• such treatment arise f<%m preferring our own 
Igratification to the^ood of^tbe child? and 
r(e hope, by thus doing, to improve Inhivin 
gavernment of his temper, oi* to instruct him 
the tnie stafiikrd of right and wrong||:^. 

]Puijis>>mtnt,^ administered in an^ur^ is 
longer the discipHne of love, but bear&l^i9! 
the character of r^Tenjpng an injuijr^ tm^ 
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iertamly excite in the sufferer ar corresponding 
temper of mind. From fear, indeed, he may- 
yield externally, but the feelings of his heart 
l¥ould lead him to resentment rather than to 

£enitence and submission. And let it- never 
e forgotten, that if we desire to perform our 
dtttTes to children, v is not to their outwa^ con«- 
4iM^t, but to the heart, thai we must direct our 
ef attention. 

To ppnish with eflbct requires decision, and 
perimes courage. .If in ^addition to this, our 
^nishmfsnts cany with-th^ the stamp of love; 
1^ they are inflicted with an undistifrbe#sereni^ 
*4y of temper, with a simple view to the good 
jpf the ofliender, not for our pleasure, but for 
liis profit," they v4li rarely fail in accomplish- 
m& the intended purpose; for children have a 
'^plick sense ^ the motives that influence us,^ 
iiynd their hearts are not usfrequently as much 
ioftgned, aiKl theij^ffections as powerfully 
.4:dy|ed forth by sucffcorrection, ashy the most 
gratifyingrewardfitHtcouldi)^ best^tsred \xm 
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Osf no part of the character has educatioij 
mbre mfluence, than on temper; the due n 
ulation of which, is an .object of so great 
portance to the enjoyment of the present life 
and, to the preparation€c* a better. 
An authority such as ^as been describej 

' firna, but aJpTectionate; decided, yet mild; u 
posingJio unnecessary restraints; but encoi 
aging every innocent ^freedom and gratifici 
tion, exercised according to the dictates of jud^ 
ment, and supported by, rewards and punisl 

*ments judiciously dispensed, is the best mes 

#of securing good temper in our children; e 
evinces that self-sjibjection on our part, wbi< 
is essential to its succg^ful cultivation 
theirs. This, at once, w^^t an end to 
iupripulses of teiT4perin;ouHelveswhich ar< 
most f;*uitful sources of irritation to 4|^ei^ 
it is surprising, hojv quickly pur own irrij 
ity will be reflected in the litfie ones aroui 
Speak to a child in a fretful manner, an< 
shall generally find that his answer parts 
the same character. We may reprove; 
may puidsh; we may enforce obedience 
all will be donefwith double the effort 
owng^ temper remain^ perfectly unrui 
what benefit can reasonably be expect 

fve recommend that by out m^\iact 

we jreaounce by our ex.3axiTp\e^ 
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Ttc variations and inconsistency to which 
chatacters of impulse are also liable, are partic- 
nlarly trying to children. There are f(6w tern* 
pen tiiat can resist the effect of being sharply re- 
preyed at one time, for what, at another, is pass- 
ed over without notice; of being treated one 
day with excessive i^d^ulgence, and the next 
with fretfulness or severity. 
* We all have our weak and trritable moments ; 
we may experience raiaiiy changes of temper 

I tfhd feeling; but let us beware of betraying such 

?** Variations in our outward conduct, if we value 
the good temper and respect of our children; 
for these we have no right to expect on their 
part, without consistency on ours. 

If a fault be gladbg, it must be seriously tai^ 
ken up; but in the management of the temper, 
especially in early childhood, much may be ef- 

^ ^ected by a system of prevention. A j udicious 
attendant may aver^many an impending naugh- 
iy fit, by change of ^ject, gentle amusement, 
and redoubled care,^' put no temptation m 
the ^yy# she observe any of her little ones 
weary, uncomfortable, or irritable. Tliis, fop 
instance, will generally be the case with chil- 
dren when they first awake. They should, 

. therefore, then be treated with more than com- 
mon tenderness; never roused from sleep sud- 
lienly or violently; nor exposed to any little 
trialflf^l diey have had time thoroughly to re- 
eovet1|iemselves. It is ^arcelj necessary* to / 
Add^faow peculiarly this tender e.oTi^\AL^^c^vsvw>^ 
>e|iiire<l» not only ia iUiiess^\>\xV.M\AKt '^^ 
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rloiis lesser indispositions so frequent in in&m- 
cy. 

Children ought not to be unnecessarilj , 
thwarted in their objects, which, at a very ear- 
ly age, they pursue with eagerness. Let them 
if possible, complete their projects without in- 
terruption. A child, for example, before he 
can speak, is trotUog after a ball; the nursa 
snatches him up at the moment, to be washed* 
and dressed, and th^poor child throws himself^ 
into a violent passion. Whereas, had she first' 
entered into his views, kindly assisted him in^ 
gaining %is object, and then gently taken him 
up; this trial would have been spared, and hiB 
temper iminjured. 

TV e should not keep chiliren in suspensci 
^hich is often done from a kind motive, uiougn 
^ with very ill effect. If a child ask his nurse] 
for a cake, and she can give it him, let her tel 
htm so at once, and assure him that he shall| 
have it; but, should she be unable to ^ant him 
request, or know it would oe improper for him, 
do |not hesitate; do not let her saj^ "I will 
think of it; we shall see," but kindly and de«| 
cidedly refuse him. ^ 

If he see his mother going out and petition] 
to accompany her, it will be better she woulf 
say "No," or "Yes," at onc/e, for he will 
ceive with ease an immediate, but kind, refuf 
when, probably he would cry bitterly a^ 
nlal, auer his expect^||>ns had been 
suspence. 
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When a child is to go to bed, we ought not 
to fr©t him for the last half hour, by saying eve- 
ry few minutes, "I shall sbon send you to bed — 
Now, mj dear, it is time to go— Now, I hope 
you will go" — ^but let him be told that, at such 
a, time, he is to go to bed, and when that time 
aurives, no common excuse should prevent it. 
J We ought also to be guarded against attaeh-^ 
ing too much importance to trifles; from this 
.xnistake, many an useless combat arises in 
tjQiost nurseries. How often hare I observed a 
nurse more disturbed, and a child mora alarm- 
ed and fretted, at a torn or dirty froclc, Ihan at 
a breach of trulh, or a want of generosity! — 
Here the lesser good is preferred to the greats 
er, aiid4he primarfi object of education for^ 
gotten,* 

By such measures as has been recommendr ' 
>ed, accompanied by a quick sympathy with the 
peculiar characters, and peculiar infirmities of 
children, much may 1|e done towards forming 
among hem a ^oi&irof good temper. But, 
sueb is tbjidrritability both of the mental and 
bodily constitution in ciiildhood, that, with our 
best efforts, Wb must not expect imvarying sue-- 
eess. • 



"^"^ 



^ Itis mueh to be regretted that dresi is thimi|^B nuide the sub- 
jectof ito'^te and irritation. Perso^ cleanflpH is indeed indiv- 

S'blt^jM children, whether iflftue theta or not, mwt be 
nn^mimskeA. ,Bat their elofHpshouLd be so contrived at 
_ » iQMMBiL wtthth«tr freedom and anjoymfnt^ ov \a t««C!°^^^ 
sfjpdPRtiifree of attention. It is dcMvab.t: vo Vm^i^ ^fevsi ^^j^^e^ 
ii»caae adniti of, bat, to ihii, a nur«i.> mxuxxaikift tax^^QiaX^wa^ 
fiffr 9WM tenpety nor tbeirVu uen&ce^ 
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From some hidden cause, generally tch ht 
traced to their bodily slate, many children, peiw 
haps all occasionafty, are prone to a certaiE 
fretfulness, or iriitability, which will baffle eve« 
ry attempt to overcomeit, and which, therefore^ 
is rather to be borne with than opposed—- never 
to be humoured, but to be received with luw 
mo|ilMd serenity and patience^ In sucli casual 

• therie appears to be no other method of pro^j 
ceedin^.This indeed, calls for great patience:- 
/•but, wmiPidt great patience, who canperfc 

' the duties^required towards children^. 
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PARTIALITY is the life of justice, as jus* 
of all good goveroment." It is necessary 
!dj to enforce upon children princi][)les 
ct justice^ and invariably to act upon 
lurselves.^ We must have no paitialities, 
ire to every one his due; to the elder as 
younger, (in thia I have often <|teerved 
iency); to the unattractive as well as to 
)re pleasing; each according to his de- j^ 
^d not according to our own particular 
(S* "On every occasion our decision^ 
be regulated not by the person^ but by 
t«c." We are not to infringe upon the 

of children; remembering that their 
^ are a counterpart of our own, and that 
I nature is the same at every age. It is, 
ore, a great, ttough very common er- 
» suppose, that, because they are placed 

our pwer, we are not boimd by the* 
laws of^stice and honour, in our deal- 
vith them, as with our equals. It is a 
jiown rema]^k, that "the greatest respect 

to childcen;" and this is especially to be 
ested in a conscientious regard to theiif 
itural claims. Wp shcmld hold their 
1^^ as Qibjre s^j^red than our o^n; 
iai^jp6)^ tiie same principle i& theis c.cstc- 
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did to use the play-things of his brothei^ 
dally in his absence, without his expr 

msent; teaching them the true import 
'%ine and mine*," and making it a poin^ 

mour to consider the rights of others, as tl 
w<mld their own. 

Children ought not to be obliged to givue i 
l6nd: — ^this is a very frequent mistake. C 
of them for example, is eating a cake, and 
infant cries for it: the nurse begs for a pi< 
in vain; and, irritated by tiie uhkindness of 
one, aB«l the cries of the other, she has: 
breaks the cake, and gratifies the desires 
#he younger, by seizing the property of the 
der. The latter feels himself injured; his j 
ger is excited towards his oppressor; and his k 
feelings towards his brother impaired: wh 
the former is strengthened in the idea, that, 
drying and impatience, he shall obtain ^e 
iics^on of his wishes. Or, an elder child 
cart; he has played with it till he is tii 
younger be^ for the use of it | the elder pe^ 
torily ntfuses. The nurse persuades ;-^sh< 
j^lains, urges, and renlonstrates, t|P she 
a reluctant consent :-*or, if not, seizes 
and gives it to the younger. Here the 
justice is broken ; and the rights of the eV 
are violated. It is true, he was unkind 
btiging; but ^e cart and the cake 
own: and by tafiitn^ them from him^ 
bis free and full cOTsent, we duJl 
bim generosity, but injustice. 
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HABAIONV, 

TaipRduoHLY to establish tlie principles of 
strict justice, in the conduct of those who rule| 
ftad in that of the children, on6 toward anoth'^ 
,i^r,is the grand means of securing the peace 
|tiid good order of a nursery, and the only sure 
ground-work of harmony, mutual generosity^, 
and, consequently of love. Tlie apprehension 
iest his property should be extorted from him;^ 
the fear of having his own rights, in any way, 
infringed; the suspicion that he may not re-' 
eeive his due^-'-renders a child irritable and con- 
^ teiittous: whilst the certainty that he shiUl him- 
^ •citf.be treated with entire justice and impar- 
. tiaJify, satisfies his mind, composes his sprit, ^ 
and pirepares him to impart, with liberality, 
what^he knows is altogether in his own power. ^ 
At the same time, the habit of nice attention, 
on his part, tg the rights of others, teaches him 
ij^ invaluable lessdn of subduing his desires^ 
iuidaf expecting limits to his individual gratifi^ 
^ d^tuNi. Thus the principle of justice, brought 
telp full eflfect,%uts off the main sources of ms-* 
doniention ; prepares jthe way for a 
ib^ra^ spirit; isj|;ie surest preserva- 
|t an envious, su^icious temper; and 
step to\vai:ds. overcom\w^>JK!s^^'^>Sv^*' 
8*i^h is the jpcvaftiiv^ c-V\\ ol ^^\sN5sas»^ 
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beart. This evil must be carefully wat^l 

^ and perseveringly counteracted, especiaijj 

' guarding afl^inst it in our hearts and behavic 

for, let it be rembered, that generosity ^nd 

fection are virtues,, which, from their nat 

f do not admit of being enforced by aut! 

« %y. We must not attempt to comrnan^^ 
nor should we upbraid clHldren for the wax 

[ them, even towards ourselves; though we i 
do much to promote their growth, by this si 
adherence to justice, by influence, instruct 
and a judicious improvement of those n&t 
feelings of kindness, which almost all chile 
occasionally display. There are few who 
. JDiot discover emotions of sympathy and pit 
the sight of any sorrow or suffering, which 1 
understand to be such; and these are tl^ 
casioi^'s for awakening their benevolence 
compassion,4iot only toward their fellow-c 
tures, but to every Kving thing. We shoul 
particularly careful to lose no sueh opport 
^ ty of cultivating this tenderness of fee 
among themselves. If o»e of the little floe] 
ill, or in pain, the others will, gqaerally, s 
g= aja interest and sympathy— a desire to con 
Andplease him, which should be carefully c 
ished. The aflecttons of elder childrien 
also called forth, in a lively manner, tov 
the younger. Now, although their atj^i 
to the little one may., at times, be tr< 
to the attendant, she ought not hastil 
jf>res8 them : — ^rather let her commend 
g:er to the care 9uad protecVkou oiVcy^ ^\4i^ 
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biaring in mind the importance of nurtu- 
ih^t family affection^ so invaluable in the 
ress of life, and of which the fotodation if 
rally laid witihin the first ten years of child- 

der children are, on the contrary, somc- 
5 inclined to tease, and domineer over the 
iger; though it is commonly those who 
themselves been treated with tyranny 
are most disposed, in'^heir turn to become^ 
its. This inclination is ever to be repres- 
we are to point out the meanness, as well 
e barbarity, of employing superior strength 
ppressing, or tormenting, the weak and _ 
helplessf and uniformly to manifest our 
•rrence of cruelty and tyranny, under , 
jever form they may appear, even when f 
cised toward the most insignificant insect* '% 
the first appearances also of a revengeful 
)sition be especially guarded against, Doth ^ 
iT children, and in the conversation an4 >* 
luct of those who are about Ihem. If a 
I, in infancy, be encouraged to beat the 
^, against which he has bruised his head; 
i be. allowed to strike his brother, from 
m he has received a blow; if he hear the 
juage of retaliation and mutual reproach 
ng his attendants, — can we be surprised, if 
isd^y an irascible and. vindictive temper, 
Ujj^^and his passions are strengthened by 

we are not to ioTce -vx^cfa. Oc^^^^ 
iastruction, nor w^^ '^^xBvVci ^«& 
i> % 
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exertion of self denial and benevolence, for 
which their minds are not ripe; yet we must 
remember^ the importance of raising their 
Tiews, ^^c^hey are ehh to bear it^'^ to the Chris- 
tian standard of relative goodness. We may 
gradually inculcate the mvaluable precepts, 
8iat "we should forgive one another^^, as we 
hope ourselves to be forgiven*," — ^that "bles- 
sed are the mirciful, for they shall obtahi mer- 
cy ;" — ^that "we are to do to others as we wouh| 
have them do to us ^—-having compassion to^: 
ward all; being pitiful and courteous; "re- 
membering the words of the Lord Jesus," that 
"it is more blessed to give than to receive." 

How many of the Surest opportunities, es- 
pecially to a mother, will naturiBly present 
themselves, when the hearts of her little o;qes 
are touched, not only of inculcating these di- 
vine injuncti>ns, but, which still more avail, of 
tenderly infusing the spirit they breathe, by 
sympathy and influence! 

Children may be easily trained to exercise 
kindness and liberality towards the poor: they 
will experience a pleasure in relieving their 
. wants. VThen old enough, the boys may be 
induced to save money; ttie ^irls, to make 
clothes for the poor families, with whom they 
are personally acquainted. It is important 
that the hahlt of giving freely should be early 
established; for the usefulness of many cbai^ 
acters is materially abridged throu^VUfe Uft 
the want of this habit. With good and benel^ 
dent intentions^ they kuiOTr uq^ fw^ V> ^^etise 
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iibei^illj, or Jww to open their hands freely. — 
Mutual presents, if altogether voluntary, have 
also a happy tendency in promotij^ family af- 
fection and good will. But, in endeavouring 
to foster liberaHty, it must never be forgotten, 
that kindness is not to be forced* 

Children, as they advance in age, should be 
taught to distinguish between that Irue genet- 
osity which involves self-denial|fcnd that which 
costs them nothing — ^between a generosity 
which springs from a iSfesire .of applause, and 
that which is simply tlie result of benevolence 
and a sense of duty. 

It is desirable that the play-things, books, &.c. 
of each child be marked with his own name. 
Tliis prevSnts many disputes, by facilitating 
that regard to individual property before re- 
commended. When the division of any com- 
mon treat is left toithe^children themselves,' it 
is a good regulation that the divider is always 
to expect the last choice hiniself; and thattbc 
absent are paijticularly to be remembered — 
the most liberal shares being reserved for them. 

These observations may appear unnecessa- 
rily minute; but it is by little things that chil- 
dren acquire habits, and learn to apply generaf 
principles: — "To a fond parent,- who would not 
Itare his son corrected for a perverse trick, but 
^cusdi it, saying it was a small matter; So* 
v^lj replied, *Aye, but custom is a great 
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In various cl^picters ftar assumes 'oatlfm 
forms. Some children who can brave an ex- 
ternal danger, will sinl|[|depressed at a reprboi 
or sneer. ' It is our bu^ness to guard against 
the inroads of fear under every shape \ for it is 
an infirmity, if suffered to gain the ascendancy, 
most enslaving to the mind, and destructive oi 
its strength and capability of enjoyment. Ai 
the same time, it is an infirmity so difficult to b£ 
overcome, and to which children are so exces- 
sively prone that it may be doubted* whether, 
in any branch of education, more discretion oi 
more skill is required. 

We have two ©bjects to keep in view; the 
one, to secure our children fros^ all unneces* 
sary and imaginary fears — the other, to inspire 
them with that strength of mind, which taaj 
ejpable them to meet, with patience and cquT' 
age, llie real and unavoidable evils of life. 

For the first, there is no one who has conr 
templated the suffering occasioned, tfarou^ 
life, by the prevalence of needless fears, tmaff; 
inary terrors, and diseased nerves, but woi£ 
most eam^^tly desire to preserve their 6liildr^ 
from diese evils. To t\na end, tfctey 
be, as far as possible, §^^^3LitQ%^^^i 
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fikely to excite sudden alarni, or to terify the 
imagination. In very early childhood they 
ought not to be startled, even at plav^by sudden 
noises or strange appearances, r Ghost stories, 
extraordinary dreams, and all other gloomy 
and mysterious tales, must, on no account, 
be naihed in their presence; nor must they 
• hear histories of murders, robberies, sudden 
ijdeaths, mad dogs, or terrible dij|tses. If any 
lauch occurrences are tha subjects of general . 
jeonyersation, let them afl^ast be prohibited in 
the nursery. Nor is it of less importance that, 
we should be cautious ourselves of betraying 
alarm at storms, a <jbead of the dark, or a fear 
and disgust at animus. The strictest vigJlAnce 
in tiiese respects, is required, because, by a 
casual indiscretion on our part; by leaving 
about an injudicious book; by one alarming 
story; by once yielding ourselves to an emo- 
tion of groundless terror, an impression may be 
made on the niind of a child that will contin- 
ue for years, aii|t materially counteract the ef-* 
feet of habitual watchfulness. How cruel tlien 
purp^dy to excite false terrors in those under 
otlrcare: as by threatning them with "the 
black man who comes for naughty children,'^ 
with "gipsies,'* " the snake in the well," &c.! 
Not that children will be long defecived; but 
when jjJie black man and dreadfulmonster shall 
have Wfet^their power, the effect on flie imagi- 
^^on^^ liability to nervous and undefined 
li§fe)r^>»>ill continue,— and ttm?>.,^o\:A5cvfe V^^xts.-^ 
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sient trouble, we entail upon those entrusted 
us, suffering, and an imbecility of mind, whi 
no subsequent efforts of their o^vn may be al 
wholly to ovei^me. We have reason to h( 
that the particular expedients here referred ti 
are, in the present day, excluded from most 
Burseries; but we may, perhaps^ fall into sim- 
ilar errors, under a mfbre refined form— by 
citing, for inst^ce, an apprehension of iini 
^ate judgments froiji heaven, as the ,^ 
quences of ill condudt But it is to be tlsiH^i 
bered, that the attempt to touch the conoience,*' 
^r to enforce obedience by terrifying the imagi-- 
tfjation^ is, under every ^ii^j to be reproba- 
tibdyas altogether erroniouw and highly mjuri* 
ous. This mode of proceeding is, commonly, 
tlie resort of weakness and inexperience; (im 
authofity, established on right principles, needs 
no such supports. # 

Great care is required that children do not 
imbibe terrific and gloomy ideas of death; uchp 
should they incauHomly be ts^tt^ to fimerals, 
or allowed to see a corpse. Wis desirable to 
dwell on the joys of the righteous in the §r6Sr' 
ence of their heaVenly Father, freed from .m*h 
xy pain and sorrow^ rather than on the fitfttie^ 
andburialaf thebody; a subject, very lik^h^^., 
painfully to affect the imagination. On tipti^ 
point, books are often injiidicious. . It iigiay I^k 
well to meftipn^ as an ii^tance, the Lines 
a Snow^drop in that useful and pleasing 
work, entitled, "Original Poems." H^re 
poorlittiebabey doomed^ fo«oirei!| to tbf&.{|^i 
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jje, would leave a gloomy impression on 
' id of any child of quick feeling and imaj 
"m; it is therefore better to make a poii 
cutting out such passages frQ||ra nursery li| 
irary. ^ 

If children are naturally of a timid, ^ervouJ 
mstitution, orify unfortunately, they have im- 
" those fears from which we should most^ 
ih to guard them, much may be done toward 1 
(torSng them to a healthful tone of mind; — ^ I 
It it ittust be effected by^fciore than common \ 
sldll, and by measures the most gentle and un- .' 
perceived. Direct opposition, upraidiug a child 
for his cowardice, sousing him of fearing the 
dark', of believing i*ghosts, &c. will but es- 
tablish, or, herhaps, create the very evils we 
desire to counteract. If a child dread th<^ 
dark, he must on no account be forced iifto it 
or left in bed against his will without a candle. 
We had better appear neither to see his weak- 
ness, or consider it of importance, and for a time^ 
silently to yield i| it, rather than to notice o^ 
oppose it; at the^ltme time, loosing no oppor- 
tunity of infusiiig a counte]*acting principle, 
e may Very soon be tempted to join his bold^ 
r companions in a dark room gpta game of 
ilay, or to hunt for sugar plums^ especially if 
mother or nurse win join in the sport, till 
become accustomed to it — ^Well chosen sto- 
without any apparent reference to him* 
may be related to him, cUsplaying the good 
of courage, as opposed to IVvb IcN^ "«sAk 
ence of cowardice ' K^Vt, ^^^».- 
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ces in age and strength of mind, he willbi 
to profit by some reasoning on the subjec 



he makes be wholly voluntary, and not b; 
straint. * 

It is not imcommon, with the idea of r 
ing the groundless fears, of children, t 
them histories of strange, terrific, or pe 
ghost-like appearances to be in the .i 
cleared up and explained away. But e 
ence will convince us, that this is a very 
ken system; for, in childhood, the imagi 
is quick and retentive, buljPie ^reasoning 
ers slow and weak. The alarming ima£ 
nervous impression may continue, whil 
' subsequent explanation and practical infc 
will most likely bif forgotten. 

There are few more fruitful sources o 
fulness than mystery: it is therefore s 
take to assume an air of concealment I 
children — ^to spl^ak in their prcsence by 
or in a suppressed voice, on subject^ ui 
to them. We are apt also to forget how 
things ar6 to. them fearful and mysi 
which expedience has rendered to us fg 
and simple. In the course of conver 
and amidst the common occurrences c 
many things will strike the mind and ev< 
senses of a c^ild as strange and alarming, 
ly because he understands, them by 1 
ojid ilm not uiiixo()^\iexiiVf ^mo^ &<» 
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Uiougbtless manner in which we are apt to 
speak befctire children of distressing circum* 
' stances, as of terrible diseases and other cal- 
amities. Such impre^ions, w|^n perceived, 
ought neither to be ridiculed, nor carelessly 
overlooked. — ^We should endeavour to ascer- 
tain from what they proceed, and to state the 
Jt^ect in question in so simple and familiar a 
dinner as may strip it of its alarming charac<^ 
* ' k To succeed in this, it vnll be necessary 
i culfivate that quick pehetratioh which rea(^ 
ly t^nderstands the looks and manners of chil- 
dren, a language which often conveys more 
than their words. Uiad, a few weeks sinbe, 
an example of this '^th a little boy of my own 
^about five years old. . He was walkmg with 
me in the dusk of the evening; as we passed 
one corner of the garden, Ig^ found my hand 
squeezed more tightly, and an injclination ta ^ 
cUng to my side, but nothing wjis said; in re- 
turning te the same spot, tms was again and 
again repeated. ||I was certain, it must icrise 
from an emotion of fear, though I could per- 
-Xicive nothing likely to produce it I woula nof ^ 
however pass it over, and at lenghth induced 
my little companion to confess^ — '^ Mamma! 
r fiiink I see under tliat bush an amB&al with 
fj^iy j^«at ears!'' I immediately approached 
^0 object, gently persuading Him to follMtr me 
we, foimd to our amusement a^irg^ 
ing pot, and " the very great ears^jccin- 
into the spout and* laandXfc. ISkSS.^ /^ftc^ 
of the hand been >xo^<^^^<^^<^ ^ \fc%sSI^ 
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association with the dark and wi& that spot, il 
the garden, would, there is little doubt, loi 
have continued. 

In endeavoijring to guard those under oi 
care from /ewyt/incss, we are not to forget 
importance of inspiring them with p^tidence, 

Fearfulness does but embitter life with 
useless dread of evils, which cannot or niaj 
happen — prudence promotes our safety 
teaching us to use all reasonable precsmtic 
against positive evils. Whilst, therefbjiei ; 
do our utmost to secure our cliildrenfrom usi 
less fears, we should strongly but coolly 
them against real dangers, as those from fii 
water, &c. Although prtdence and fearfi 
^pess are sometimes confounded, it is remarks 
\i\e how often they act in direct opposition 
each other, the coward being hurried by 
groimdless or imaginary terrorsinto actual 
gers. 
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" Fortitude is not onty essential as a diristian virtue in itself* 
V ag^oard to every other yirtue." ^ LOCK 

Although by securing our children from 
less fears and alarming impressions, we 
the first step toward the* cultivation of co 
age^kd fortitude, yet th^talone is notsufficif 
If we would ensure the' attainment of thef 6 < 
cellent endowments, it will be neccessaiy t<j^ 
fus^into otir. system of education a <^i 
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pol'tion of resolution and hardihood. We must 
bear in mind that we have to train up those en- 
trusted to us not for a life of rewards, ease, 
and pleasure, but for a world, jn which- they 
will meet with pain, sickness, danger, and sor- 
row. That we are bringing them up, not only 
to be Useful in the various engagements of this 
life; but chiefly to carry on that great work, 
pthe salvation of their souls, in which fortitude 
IStnd self-denial are essential! 

Although we cannot be too careful to promote 
the happiness of children, an object surely too 
often neglected in education, yet do we not 
defeat our purpose in proportion as we imfit 
them for the life' upon which they are entering 
. by too tender and enervating a system? By, 
st> doing, we increase thciir sensibility to' paili- 
whilst we add nothing to their sources of true 
enjoyment, ^t is the path of "dli^dom to steer 
between opposite evils, avoiding on the one 
hand, every apearance of unkindness, or a' 
want of feelin^jad sympathy, — on the other 
a fostering to^xcess an over-indulgence— ^a 
morbib anxiety and sensibility. " We should 
distinguish between the wants of nature and • 
caprice," bringing up our children as little de- 
pendent as possible, upon bodily indulgence 
and luxuries ; accustoming them to the plain- " 
jMt food — to hard beds — airy rooms, and, as 
pir as their constitiH^tis will allow of it, to har- 
bitbits. That teniifency to self-mdulgence, 
' litlness and waste, so often to b^ o\i%^ir^^^^^sv 
nhe are living: m the roi4?»^ ^^ ^^>i£:wi«i% 
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ift to be carefully repressed in ewpkf life. S 
thing, perhaps, may be done toward this ii 
tant end by positive restraints ; but how j 
more effectually shall we accomplish our 
pose, if we can form such habits and esti 
such principles, as will lead children to^ 
themselves! Nor will it be difficult to t 
sent to them that a lavish and intemperat 
of the gifts of our heavenly Father is a sp 
of ingratitude to hi^n, and of injustice to 
of our fellow-creatures who need the bles 
80 abimdantly bestowed upon us. 

We should endeavour to furnish chi 
with a shield against the lesser pains — ^th( 
ly portion of vexation and oisappoint 
from which even the happiest childhood i 
^pmptf and thus to prepare them for the 
serious trials of advanced life. We mu! 
ware of givingheed to the language of 
milling or discontent, "cheering but no 
moaning them" under their little misfort 
and especially discouraging thebabit of c 
and fretting on every slight aetJRSent, and 
sing pain; for such a habit induces effem: 

« of charactei^, and the self-government req 
to suppress complaints and te^rs, is stre 
ening to the mind, 'and C9.1culated to lea< 
ky lesser victories, to nobler efforts here 
When cliildren are sick, or in pain, ^ 
doing our utmost to relieve, to solace, w 
divert them, it is yet necessary^/or their i 
hard as it may be to ourselves, to mingle 

rfation with our tenderuess — for if^ by a 
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cess of induli^nce, by too great a display .of 
sympathy, we weaken the niind or spoil the 
temper; in that proportion we add to their 
sulierings ; and I believe it will generally be 
found, as I was convinced myself by the 
painful experience, of many months, that 
gome discipline, combing tvith the tender- 
est attentions J is as necessary for the comfort 
of chiidi'en in sickness, as in health. It is, also, 
of importance early to encourage them to sub- 

I' teiit with resolution to the necessary infliction 
of painful remedies, and to think lightly of 
them, as tooth-drawing, taking medicine, and 

• using other means which often form a consid- 
erable part of tiie trial of sickness. 

In bringmg up c|uldren at home, care is re- 
. quired that they should not imbibe a sense ^^ 
self-importance, and personal superiority .i-* 
In domestic famines, secludq^ from general 
Eociety, this is by no means an unfrequent evil. 
The little ones, being in fact, the primary ob- 
ject to their iiarents, imperceptibly catch the 
feeling, and a9# discomposed when put out ^f 
their own way, or thrown into the back gpoimd; 
whereas animportalit branch of the hardihood., 
of mind, so much to- be desired in children, is * 
that self-subjection', which induces a readiness 
**to take the lowest place," and to yield theiik 
own inclination for Ae^ accomodation of their 

^%»uperiors. The hoiu-ly exercise of self-denial, 
mid the necessity of considering the interest of 
■^tbi^rs, which arise from living in a comtavMaj^^ 
'9^^ promote this mva\M»)BiVa ^ews^^ V ?»^!^ 
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all education require ^'sound witdom ajid dia< 
cretion," a double portion is needed with a sin- 
gle child. 

We shall succeed in the early cultivation o] 
fortitude and patience, chiefly by influence 
and the careful formation of habits. Ulierf 
are certain principles, however, relatiiag t^ tk 
subjects before us, not to \)Q preinature^ 
brought forward, but ever to be kept in view! 
thoroughly to be established in our own mind& 
and strongly impressed upon those of our chi^ 
dren, as their powers strengthen and opportu- 
nities offer. These are the principles of ovca> 
coming self, of struggling agahist natural in- 
firmities, of enduring present pain, for the sake 
* of futiure good, and still mqre of humble sub- 
" jsion to the will of God, receiving a^ from 
te hand of a gracious father, not only our ma- 
ny comforts and blessings, but the portion of 
sorrow and disappointment which he sees meet 
to dispense to us for our good, >Vhen incul- 
oating principles, we shall find it a gt^at as- 
siitanee with children, to enforce them by ex- 
amples, and to engage the feelings and imaei* 
nation by mterestmg narratives, which may il- 
lustrate our instructions, and elevate the mind* 
Skich, on the subject before us, are the stories 
in Evenings at Home, on "True Heroism,'* 
aad "Perseverance against Fortune." Many 
parts of Sanford and Merton, and of "TruiB^ 
Stories {ov Ghildren''-*-selections from thc^ 
lives of eminent men; as of Howard, &.e,9i^ 
IVooiprofsuie history*^ ^^ tiix^ ^t^Qvmts of Reg^ 
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lilus, of the dKizens of Calais, &.C. From the 
characters of Scripture; as Abraham's and 
EPs submission, Stephen's martyrdom^ and 
above all, from the life and death of him, who 
set w^ a perfect "example that we should fol^ 
iow his steps," whose history is indeed too sa- 
cred" to fee rendered common, but must be im- 
parted ttf children as they are able to relish 
and to enter into it. 

I would venture to remind those engaged in 
the work of education, of the necessity of 
practising themselves that fortitude and pa- 
tience, which they are desirous of cultivating 
• in their young charges. A mother especially, 
and in her feelings an affectionate nurse will 
closely participate, is vulnerable at so many 
points; the objects of her tenderest affection 
are exposed to «o many diseases, so many haz- 
ards, that she may become (he prey to endless 
fears, equally painful to herself, and injurious 
io her children, without ttie habitual exercise 
of self-government and principle — a principle 
founded on the conviction that it is not in oui^ 
selves to preserve life and health; that with ^1 
our care and vigilance, it is comparatively lit- 
tle we can do, and that after taking every rea- 
sonable precaution, our only lasting resource 
is to commit ourselves, and those neaiest to us,' 
to him "in whom we hve and move and have 
^ur being," who hath numbered the very hairs 
of our head, and who suffereth not even a spar- 
xowto fall to the ground without hires.. ^^Ss^ 
»ot sufficient barely to acknoNA^^^^ "^^"^ ^ 
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vine truths; they must be inwardly 
and formed into practical principles 
a tender parent to prepare her cl 
the warfare of life," and to meet wi 
sure and submission, the vicissitudes 
ieties necessarily attendant on brin 
family. Nor is th6 utter fruitlessi 
cessive care to be forgotten: sue] 
enervating the mind, and weakening 
altogether defeats its own end, makii 
the very . evils it would guard ag: 
what is more pitiable than the , st? 
child, who, having imbibed his moth 
tions, liffes a prey to the continual d 
, common casualties of life. 

It may be well here to add a parti 
tipn to nurses, who are too often i 
times of sickness and solicitude, to o 
their own feelings, and thus to unfit t 
for rendering the help and support 
needed by the nwther, as well as by 
patients. A fearful or melanchol 
nance has in itself a depressing effi 
steady cheerful temper of mind is 
important a requisite in a niu'ise as i 
and affection. Some minds are nal 
dowed with such a portion of fortitu* 
ables them to nieet with comparative 
jH)ughness and trials of life; but wil 
us so invaluable an attainment is to 
red only by diligent cultivation; by 
Kttle, by many efforts and d^ily 
bjr previous ppe"paratioii ^lh^ Wall 
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ment oi trial. It is a remark of no small 
moment, thnt "health should be the prepara- 
tion for sickness, and prosperity for adversity." 
We should labour, tnerefore, to acquire an 
habitual composure^ self-possession, and pre- 
sence of mind, and as far as possible to impart, 
the same to our children; to be always quiet,, 
quick itt applying the n'ecessary remedies, not 
b yielding to sudden alarms and agitations; ne- 
; vcr indulging in the injurious habit of scream- 
'- ing or uttering exclamations on the various ac- 
* cidei^ts of a nursery; nor urging as a plea for 
sucb&ilures, a weakness of nei*tes. This in 
the present day, is often brought forv^jtrd as a 
cover for infirmities, which are rather to be 
Condemned, and resolutely overcome, than 
palliated or indulged. L 

It is 4^sirable for parents, and those entru^- 
cd with the care o£ children, to instruct them- 
selves in the best method of proceeding, un- 
der the ^dden diseases and dangers to which 
children are tiie most hable, as convulsions, 
choking wounds, profuse bleeding, accidents 
from fire, water,* &c. 



. *Hee Br, Aikin't chapter on PrelRfitce of' Mind, in bi^ £vtrBto);;s 
l(t Hornet 




CoNiXECTED with strength ^of ch 
cultivation of which has t)een recon 
independence. Xt will be of grea 
to children if they are early indi 
forth their powers ; to resort first to 
ces withm themselves; and, as far 
to obtain their objects by their owr 
Such an exercise strengthens the fa 
gradually prepares a child for ac 
whilst the habit of having every thi 
him; oWiepending upon others foi 
joyments; eneryates the mind, anc 
d^ncy to weaken the active power: 
can't," with which children are apt 
the conamands given to them, is rd 
admitted. *^ "I can't" is too often l 
, waird merely as an excuse for indol 
apology for disobedience. Our ] 
learn that success depends upon res 
tion; and that, under certain limita 
truth, that man can do what he cho 
This conviction, adopted as a prad 
pie, will be powerful in its effect 
materially contribute to improve the 
and augment the usefulness of any 



• "Dr, Hunter, the cefebrated siirg'eon, htnnj; 
methods he had contrived to succeed iii ail hia \ 
kings, answered, * My rule is detiberntely to co 
commence, whether the thm^ be practicable, 11' 
«afo/e, I cio not attempt it— if it be piacticuble, I ca 
iflgiv' sufflcivnt pains to it— mnX Y\tLN\\\"c;Vkev!^\w 
the thins is done— To thjs tuVe i o\\vi.a\V \u5 vxyjcv? 
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Children will act with prudence, will employ 
and take care of themselves, very much in 
pr^yoirtion as we lead them to do so; we must 
manifest our confidence in them, if we would 
rei|der them worthy of it Where can we 
find a being more helpless, more unable to 
contrive for himself; to guard against danger, 
or to escape from it when it' comes upon him, 
than a child who has been brought up by his 
*inother^s or his nurse's side, looking to her for 
every enjoyment; and feeling his safety' to be 
wholly dependent on her care? On the other 
hadR, it may excite surprise to observe how 
much go6d sense and self-possessiorichildren 
will display, when early accustomed to depend 
up^ themselves. This object like every oth- 
er connected with education, is not to be at- ' 
tained by great efforts, but gradually, and by 
gentle measures. We are not to ii^pose upon 
children that which is beyond their strength or 
skill; but we may lead them to take pleasure 
in accomplishing their objects without assist- 
ance; to feel it a point of honour to pursu^ 
them, notwithstanding some difficulties; to ex- 
tricate themselves, to submit to trouble, and to 
surmoimt obstacles. 

As it is by the "neglect of beginnings" 
that bad habits are contracted, we should not 
overlook even those minor occurrences of 
!ife, which early afford opportunities for incul- 
cating a spirit of independence. For example ; 
« little child nms to the door, impatiently turns 
and twists the handle, but c^tiivqI o^^\!l *^s *^s^ 
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^lursc Springs up and does it for him. 
would haye been better liad she kh 
couraced him to exert his own skill, a 
thq aid of her instructions, to elTect ; 
pose* He may by degrees take care of 
away his own play-thin^^s, dress hims 
but in urging him to these little eflb 
^vill be required that we do not carry i 
as to raake them too serious a busiue 
try his.temper. As he advances in^ 
hini in his walks climb the gate am 
alone; attend to liis own garden; sz 
own poneyj and, as far as he is al 
amuseno^nts for himself in his play ] 
When it can be done w ith safety he i 
casionally, be entrusted wdth Uie careoi 
ger brother or sister, Iriis has a lent 
endea? c^dren to each other, the eh 
th^ youngs* to be under his particii 
tection, whilst the younger looks up to 
ther for help and defence. By cu 
these sentiments, we may check the opj 
teasing, and^ consequently, disputes i 
Wfiu between the elder and younger 
of a family. 

It is not unfreqvently the case tliat 
and nurses are pleased by the unquali 
pendance of those under their care*, 
self-gratification, encourage it, at the < 
of their children. They strive to rctt 
influence, and to secure a selfish afiec 
rendering their darlings helpless, by 1 
thek baibyisk habits. But v\.v^\^\i^. 
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berad that general independence and vigour of 
cj;iaracter are perfectly compatibie with the 
J^eftdence of affection. This, indeed, is an 
objc|ct of first rate importance, and must ne- 
ce^simrily spring' out of that tenderest connec- 
tion — ^the connection between a mother and 
her children; it must be the result of those ia- 
^numerable kindnesses, of that flow of love and 
ii^rmpathy, which an afiectionate and judicious 
mother oannot but uniformly display toward 
ther'^ildren. Such a mother needs not the 
aid 9K.morbid dependence td'retain her influ- 
enc«, she has no occasion to nurture the ia- 
firmities of her children, that she may sftength- 
en tHeir affection It is to be desu*ed that chil- 
dren should possess ih§ greatest tenderness to- 
ward a mother, an enjoyment and delight iii her 
society, a reverence for her opinionsgand sub- 
mission to her authority, combined with j^w- 
er to act alone, and to pursue their indepen- 
dent objects with vigour and pleasure; for it is 
necessary to all, but more especially to boys, 
that they should mingle strength with affection} 
that they should be manly as well as tender, 
$id be trained to help, a,s weU an to foe belpefk 
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INDUSTRY, PERSEVERAN^C 

* 

As idleness is the inlet to most « 
so it is by industry that the powers 
are turned to good account. Tha 
effected by most people, may be 
much more to the waste and mis 
than to the want of natural pow< 
will generally be found that usefuln 
acter depends more upon diligence 
thing else, if we except religious pi 
is, therefore, highly important to tr 
dren to habits of industry, applicatic 

' 83verance. *^ They should early be 
siblj of tlip infinite value of time; 
•be made to understand that no ecc 
essential as th^ economy of time; 
by squandering pence, we are vc 
prived of pounds; so, by wasting i 
shall lose not only hours, but days 

^ They ought not, therefore, to be al! 
T«ain idle, "because it is not wor 
undertake 2Lny employment; fort! 
cuse often brought forward during 
•vals of time which occur in the c< 
most every day. .We are mistakei 
pose that industry is to be confine 
hours: children may be as idle w 
as over their books: we mu'&t, tlxei 
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ire ttlit the time devoted to relaxation be n 
jroperly and happily employed. The first '^ 
Favvnings of a listless, dissatisfied disposition 1 
tre. to be checked; such a propensity will 
lca#a child to loll in Ids chair — to stretch on 
|h(B ground, rather than trouble himself to join 
the games of his more active companions :— 
will lead him to seek for amusement, first. 
, one thing — then, in another ; but to rest con- 
»nt with none. To counteract this tendency, 
is necessary to supply cliildven with pleasu- 
ibkiri^Jfects — varied, but nofc^too numerous-— 
idlKncourage a vigorous and pei^evering 
pursuit of them. It is dlesirable, if in the^colm- 
ry, that they shoidd flate eardwis df their 
Jown, tools, a poney, &c.; and'we shall find it 
pn important advantage, if we are able to in- 
jspire them witTi a taste for reading asjtn amme-* 
iment,^ This will be promoted by thfe habit of 
ibuying and collecting bgoks for themselves; 
Lch child enjoying the privilege of a little 
)rary of his own.* 
One of the duties of a nurse is to employ her 
'barges well in the absence of their parents. 
!f, fflr'^xample, she provide herself with papei^ * 
)encils, paints, little pictures, &c. to cut and 
)nste, as employment for wet days and winter 
jvenings, many hours may be spent hfllrm'oni- 
►usly and happily, which, in • an il^regulated 
^iirsery, would pass in idleness, and, conse- 
lently, quarreling and mischief. For ehil- 
'cn, vvhq&re brought up in douve^ivo, ^\A^*5\.- 
' h4>lKii^viU not \)G *iiffivQ,M\\. V.^^-^^-^. 
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abundent variety of wholesome 
pleasures; and we should careftjiy' 
citing a desire for artificial amusement 
if they produce no other ill conseque: 
like aol imnecessary stimulants, ener 
their effects, vitiating to the taste, aj 
to abate the relish for more comn 
more valuable enjoyments. Among 
jectionable amusements are to be rani 
of the theatre, cards, §nd every speci< 
fantine gaming.* 
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* Q]r Snfkntme jnmin|^,^ it is intended to inoludc 
nmes in ivbich cbildmi play l«r. mone^, or wliic|^ ■ 
|||dtf tSKirdmcfOMMiasfatirttlpiMIIJ^ .^ 
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Wejgustf endeavour to inspire children with 
the spiR inculcated in the following precept, 
*j. Whatsoever thy hand iindeth to do, do it with 
thy might," EcclesAx, 10, — ^to bring them grad- 
ly " to be a whole man to every thing." 
is is an acquirement fraught with the most 
important advantages, though of very difficult 
attainment. ' So . vdlatile is tl^e mind during 
childhood, so av£;i*se to restraint, that it is only 
by very slow degrees the habits, here recom- 
mended, can be formed. We must not expect 
complete success with any children; and, with 
som^ the difficulty will appear nearly insur- 
mountable. Energy of mind, like power in 
mechanism, if once attained, may be directed 
and applied to a variety of objects; but the 
want of this energy — -an indiffisrence, a spirit- 
lessness of character — ^is a defect, most diffi- 
cult to be overcome. Our ordinary resources 
apt to fail with minds of this cast; for, with 
, the hope of obtaining a desired object; 
.^«.^ wish for rewards; the love of reputation, 
|Tand ei^^en a sense of duty, will readily yield to 
difficulty, and rarely triumph over that 
to labour, which^ if suffered to prevail, 
dency to undermiiie^iffaateveris excel- 
df valuable. In the htiatoent of children 
character, a double portion of patience 
severance is required; and, witfi all our 
e may appear to effect very little; 
but H&i littje will probably lead to more. We 
tt obittor^^eir tastes; and, if possible, ex- 
presp?|iftg tick^eja \^^&v ^>^^:^ 
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which particularly accord with tfai^ 
tion. We maj sometimes, with thdffj im{^u( 
di.^posiiions, accomplish our purpose, bj e; 
gaging their aJQections, and workmg*xipon*lai 
more than upon fear. It will also be especidi 
necessary to guard against that deceit, whM 
is, too olten, the consequence of indolence; i 
a child, habitually ]ndolent,Sdll make it his d 
ject to get through every employment, parties 
iarly his lessons, with as little trouble to hii 
self as possible; and the consciousness of 1 
deficiences — the consciousness of having fail< 
in duty, will almost inevitably, induce hii^r ^ 
take refuge in falsehood or mean exQU9( 
We should, therefore, as far as possibl^iiSro 
trusting such children to learn their lesso 
alone; for this will be exposing them to tern 
tation. Let it be an object to give them ei 
ployments which they cannot evade-t— frc 
which there are no means of escaping ;<-^^om 
to be done^ and not merely to be leamL ¥ 
instance^ it will be better to set them so paai 
lines to write, rather than to learn by hej 
tasks must be set, they should be madie 
as defined, as nctechanical as posible, an( 
in the presence of the teacher. To 
dren, perhaps, the rudiments of learning^ 
be made easier, by rendering them as mei^ 
ical as the subject adqdts q£, It may ~ 
ter not to tell a little child, that he si 
his lessons till he does it without a^i 
but to desire him to spell it so mai 

ftlQu4 said distinctly,. a^k^UiMilrjpn 
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Chii^toi will also learn more readily, when 
jftlrir^isons are regulated by established rules. 
If a child be uncertain how much he is to t«ad, 
he will probably murmur when the portion is 
shown to him. Rather let it be fixed, that, to 
read so much^i^to spell so many words so ma- 
By times, &c, is to be the regular business of 
every day. He will then come with a prepa- 
red mind, which is as important to the success 
and good temper of children, as of ourselves^ 
On this accoimt, a daily perseverance in teach- 
ing, and regular hours, are equally necessary;, 
The habit of omitting lessons, on every sKght 
eKcu8e> has an injunous effect; and a child 
will copte very unwillingly to be taught, who, 
from his past experience, daily hopes that he 
jnay put off the tslsk, or escape it altogether. 

Ik ought to be our object, that pupils should 
adyance mrely^ rather than rapidly. The mosit 
^Pfortant a#antage of lessons— of regular,^ 
lessons^ in chS^ood is this:— That they 
" us an excellent opportunity of enforc-e 
iHts of self subjection, diligence an4 
and an opportunity of cultivating 
• intellectual pursuits. Fh the first 
pf life, it is not the quantity of 
^dge acquired, but the habit of learing 
^ 8^ is of consequence. With very young 
I, however, even this principle is to be 
pon with moderation. It is a rule that 
<|)icMon should be read, spelt, &.c.; and 
*"'^ ' 4p iave this portion done t&eW;— * 
prepared lOT ecnas^xi^ ^>^RXx\»r* 
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business must, indeed, be done; and 
ceive a spirit of self-will and disobed 
must be corrected. But that our ] 
be, at one time, more industrious; a 
less so;— at one time, vigorous; al 
listless; — at one time, quick; at anot] 
rently slow and dull — must be expc 
the nature, the constitution, of childrei 
changes are to be borne with unruffle< 
and quietness, and expressions of d 
carefully avoided; for it is hurtful, a 
useless, to upbraid children with du 
inattention. Let us get through th( 
get through it as well as we can; an 
the child display no positive naughtir 
it. The fixed portion of business b 
pleted, the child is to be dismissed; 
is little doubt we shall accomplish moi 
future period. 

But the self-love of parents anc 
is very apt to insinuate itself into thi 
ment. We do not like that othei 
should read and write better than 
are mortified at not gaining the inrnie 
of our labour — ^that the directions giv 
are not practised to-day. Our pup 
keeps pace with our impatience: thi 
the temper, and brings down comph 
punishments upon the poor child, f< 
which often arise more from a want 
than from a Want of will. Thus, 
an association with his books is e 
may prove of serious dlsBydvaxita^|fi^ 
«Uier-life. A.s I laave oftfcu W^fetL « 
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TOr njjs^lf, with my firtt child, so, I hive gen- 
erally observed it in young mothers, and those 
unaccostomed to the infirmities of childhood. 
It should be remembered that the actual re*- 
Bultof each individual lesson is of little impor- 
tance, if no bad habits are formed or wrong 
tempers excited. It is by a long succession 
of lessons that progress will be perceived; by 
" line upon line, and precept upon precept" 
I^'ot that we are to expect that children can be 
properly taught without discipline, or that the 
whole oTlearning can be rendered merely an • 
Hmusement. Some objects absolutely re- 
quil^^bour and self-subjection; but at the 
•anj^^e there is no 4oubt that a judicious 
^Ciachei*, with many children, may excite a 
a great deal of spirit m Jeamitig, and may im- 
part instruction on , a variety of subjects soas 
to interest and delight rather than fatigucH^ 
If once we are able to enlist in the cause the 
inclination of a child, the chief diflSculty is re* 
^:|ttoved; there will be little doubt of his success, 
e render him a lasting service. How 
theln should we be to make learning as 
le as possible, to beware of exciting 
towards study, and to nurture a literary 
, not only as good in itself, but as an im- 
ant preservative from evil, especially to 
|rfi in future. 

It is to be regretted that the common modC' 
i^teachiilg has more to do with the memory 
*"' " thc|understanding. With many childrea* 
J^ ^umerable " tsiaks at^ Tg^\\v(\i\^\^'5>2t\!^. 
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and darkly understood," the memory is*.exei> 
cised, not to say, burthened, whilst the real cid- 
tivation of the mind, the improvement of the 
reasoning powers, and the formation of iritellec-i 
tual habits, are overlooked*. Is it not. to this 
cause that often may be attributed the imper- 
fe(^ ana superficial knowledge, the want of lit- 
erary taste in those' who have been, taught 
merely by the common school routine, — and is 
it not desirable that such deficiencies be rem- 
edied as far as possible, during the .^tervals 
of time passed at home, by directing the atten- 
tion to English reading — to the study of natu-^f 
ral history, and other interetsing pursu^jbil^*- As' 
it is sensible objects which the soonest ^^ract, 
in early life, the works (^nature may easily be 
rendered the medium 6f^ continual instruction 

♦amusement to children, i On this account 
ral history, in its various branches is par- 
ticularly useful, as both pleasure and improve- 
ment n»av be derived frofrt^ the habit of observ- 
ing and examining: the various objects witn^ 
which we are surrounded.^ 

A high standard is desirable in intellectu 
^uits, as well as in those of still greater 
iN'otliins; can be less omanriental than ace 
plislirfrents performed m a poor style, and w; 

•See I.oike oij the Conduct of the Undcrstnndinp, and '^iHtf , 
on iIk' Miiul ; b<ft)lvs. fVuiu wlncii many t^xcclLcui hinu uiay he 4*^ 
lived oil Uickubject ut'cducatiou. 

$ The n(U'nntne:es ^fsurli ^Iiabitare displayed in that hii^hiyr 
Cetvstinj* woi k — WhiiL*'s Natural Hisioiy of Sflhoume ; aQ(|iA \ 
biory ol Evenings ul home, eiiiitled, **Ji£yes and uo K)c^'" 
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l)ad ta§^, or than that superficial and imperfect 
knowledge which 

** ' ■■ is proud tl»at it has learnt so much,'^ 

But whilst we endeavour to inspire our children 
"with a desire to do well) whatever thej undern 
take, whilst we endavour to turn to the best 
account, both their time and talents, we must 
^ "beware of raising our expectations too high; 
for if an ambitious spirit insinuate itself into 
the busiiifess of education, it will be a source of 
• inortification to the parent, and of iriitation to 
^Ifce ch^rcn. It is but too probable that in this 
ease ^pk latter will be over-uraed by the for- 
mer; and, thus, those jiery objects frustrated, 
which have been pili*snfed with too much ea- 
gerness! 
^ In cultivating habits of industry, applicati 
and perseverance, we are to remember ij^a 
there is a medium to be observed in thisj^as in 
every other branch of education. These qual- 
ities are of so much value, that they demand a 
full share of our attention: but we are not sq 
to pursue them as to infringe upon the neces- 
sary liberty, and the truest enjoyment of chil- 
t dren. It ought again to be repeated, that all 
^%0mecessary restraint is only so muck unnecessa" 
ry evil. We must also treat with much tender- 
ness that lassitude and apparent indolence, 
which even shght indisposition will occasion in 
children. In the short time devoted to lessons.^ 
we may gradually employ a slticX.^ ^\%^\^\5ifc 
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but, in play-hours, although it is a positire ( 
ty strongly to 9ppose listlessness and vin< 
lence, yet, with healtly and well trained cl 
dren, we shall find little else necessary thai 
^iretft their activities, to encourage th.eir p 
jects, and to add Iid (heir pleasures. 
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SERE are few defects which appear ea^ 
ban vanity. Children delight in being po^ 
I and admired, and it is tberef<nre of iny* 
uice, that amidst all our affectionate attei^ 

io them-p-all our efforts for their goo4 
lapjmiess, we guard against nurturing theit 
love, seIf4mportance, and fondness tor ad^ 
ti^. CMldren ought to be the objects of 
a.sSiduous attention— <we should be wilHng 
ve up our time, n^onlj for the moi;e «86-* 
\ business of educfation, but to please, to 
se, and to make them happy, lliis, hoj|p 
^ 9iay be done without throwing back thfll 
L^on on themselres. W^ may shpw theift 
y kindness, without flattering their Tflmity; 
here many people are apt to mistake: 

notice is b^towed in so injudicious a\ 
Eier. If, for instanee, upon the entrance oi. 
ikeninto a room, a general whisper of s^ 
ation go t^ound &e circle; if remarks am 
s on their persons, their carriage, and their ^ 
aer, if their sayings are eagearly listeneA 
id fepuUvi in £Uir jwersnet, tfao illafibot it 
[table. ' 

*a»e and encourageinent, judiciously anil 
ii^y admmistered, will have efibets verf • 

ms^fmm 4boMpto&>i^ii%drH^^^^ 
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T4 VANITT AND AFFECTATlOaly. 

tionce here objected to. The one : 
l^hilst it pleases, leadins the subjects < 
think of themselves, ana exerting a sel 
placency, which is very soon followed 
play; the other fe a just fc^ard of iitei 
a stunulus to what is good. In bes 
praise^ however, even when most desen 
• should bear in mind the great imports 
leading our children to a habit ot exa 
their motives^ of doing right from a sense 
fYj rather than from the love of apnlai 
^ me desire of excelling others, mii 
stimulate to exertion, care must at the 
time be taken to uphold the beauty, 
xnility as the chief ornament of childhoc 
unl^sjs this, in some measure, exist in oi 
bearts, unless we ourselves are influeB< 
ij^t meek and quiet spirit which is ia th 
^God, of great price, there is little hen 
we shaU succeed m our endeavours to u 
in others. 

An ej^cess of personal vanity ia rarely 
overcome by direct opposition, or positi; 
traint We shall b^ more likely to suc< 
counteracting such a disposition, by al 
to external appearance, its due value, i 
share of attention-*-by incukating genera 
Nation in every selfish gratification, aij 
more, by in^^yii^the tone of mind, an 
ing it to higher ^stes and better obji 
Sr^ss should be treated as a mattm* o 
secondary importance; new and smart < 
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eonduct; and whether they are t6 be of <me 
Bhajpe, or another^ this colour or that, is neve# 
to be brought forward as an affair of dmse-* 
quence. Too much restraint on this subject, 
eeneraily defeats its own end, and renders dressy 
just what we should wish it not to be, an oh** 
iect of unnecessary thought and attention.-^^ 
The desire to please, so stron^y implanted ixl 
the heart, must be allowed to have some play, 
and when kept within due bounds, is not to he 
despisedi^'or treated as a fault; whilst we strict^ 
ly avcHd all that is incorrect or extravagant, 
we should not, unnecessarily, expose our ctiil-* 
dren to the pain and aukwardness of feeling 
tiiemselves singular in manner and appearance. 
* Closely connected with vanity is anectatiot^ 
<o which children are also exceedingly prone» 
JN^othing can be more delightful than the inno? 
cent prattle and merriment of a child, when it 
flows, simply, from the gaiety of his heart—* 
we should encourage it and be merry with him; 
but i^ we have the weakness, may we not say, 
tbe unkindness^ to let him see that he is an obf, 
ject^ of attention, and admiration, Ip put hii^ 
jipaniAiowingoff hispietty wa;fs^ for the amuse* 
ment of our friends j or allow it to be done £ot 
the laugh of the kitchen^ we gain our object 
Indeed, he is sprightly ecnd . talkative, but no 
iooger becauso he is eay at heart, but because 
^ longs to be noticed and- admired — and this 
IS afielt^tlon. Those who are accustomed tgf 
Iren will be able qtdckly to discern. ^<^q>1^ 
l^aotpiiJyio tl^eirworda ajftjJi ^r-^vsv^O^^ 







ft tAMT7 AND At-FXCTATieS. 

even in ijieu' looks, and should always 
ipoint it-^o/tM^ recive it with coldnc 
dis«pprofoati(ui. 

ne shall succeed very imperfectly ii 
7/m^ our children, from vanity and afie< 
unless we first set a guard upon our ov 
duct — unless we ourselves are aetinj 
better motives than the love*of admiral 
flie desire of excelling others; unless o 
iianners are simple and natural. If it 
IBun bbject of those who are en^ee4 : 
(Nation, mat themselves or their cml£ren 

{lease and excel, a simikr spirit will mo 
r show itself in tiie objects of their ca 
*We allow ourselves to speak in a&ctet 
of voice; foddiing our cnildrM tp exce 
xxsing extravagant expresskms of a£fecti 
admiration^ a defect so frequent among 
ies, something answering to it will, ce 
appear in tham;^ for we shall find tha 
are wonderfully ^|ive to sympa<^y and 
tion: quick in discwdbg what passes 
tiiem, ei^eciaHy if ^^ regard themselvei 
^h^n we least suppose it, strongly aflec 
tjtie eandoet aa4 feeing of thosa arooiiA 
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On this subject, there is liittle to .he said,- tm 

it is only those who have refined and delicat^ 

'feelings; who shrink from all that is coarse of 

impure, aad who desire for themselves to he 

*^"wise unto that which is good, but siinple con* 

[I'ceming evil,'' who can fully appreciate so in* . 

valuable a spirit in their children, or, who wo^jd 

know how to guard it in them, as the ehoic^st 

plant, though of the tenderest growth. « If chil* 

dren are tempted to commit other faults, if they 

are misled into other errors; there is g^ea^ 

hope tibat the voice of^jonsciencevyill be heard,^ 

and bring th^n^'back ^the p^th of dutj; bu^ . 

if the purity df the tkiind be sullied or losl^ thi^ 

'cannot be reg»ned: Hhe putward conduct niay 

b9 A^^srect; . mit k beauty, ^.. chai'm^--a secuiit^ 

^ ail tl^t is good,<is gone. ., g 

* Wkis purity is so litue in imison with tl^e spir- 

M>Qf^Q worild,that, unlj^^parefully cl^rishcd 

' nmtdied over^ we ciSEi^t hope to retainji^ 

iti% on this accoui^t, more than any otb^ 

ioa9 for lel^di^n shouid.be ^ekijctr 

^ mthi this ereatest care; that unguarded in^* 

4i^ourse with. others is to be dr^iild; ^o^ 

ciHl^^y pi^l^bited, ai^d^that peculiiirdiscern-* 

|Mnt and discretion are necessary, in the choice 

>e, to whose care tt^ey are, entrusted. 

^^ il^e JCpst ten^yeara of life, it is'^geneiv 
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the character is chiefly foimed by female io" 
fluence; and how well calculated ought thai 
ilifluence to proTe, to foster the purity andiii« 
nocence of childhood. It is only to be laindi^t- 
ed that women, both in the higher and lowev 
Walks of life, should endanger that refined del- 
icacy, so essential to their character, by evtc' 
allowing themselves, to treat what is impure, 
as a subject of curiosity or amusement; by ad- 
mitting conversation which is not perfectly del- 
icate; by reading books of an improper ten- 
dency, or by devouring promiscuously tbe 
contents it our public papers.* 

£ven little children are sometimes inclined, 
in their measure, to indelicate conversation, 
and will indulge in it, for/the amusement df 
each other, and to excite a Taugh; but^ in noth- 
ing has a licence of tongtie k more corrupting 
efiect; and any tendency td indelicacy in words 
or actions, is one of the few things in chil^Q^* 
which ought to be treated with sevfrity. r An 
iocorrect word, or^|||k improper trick, in infiai-^ 
cy, may, at the tim'e, 1|e amusing, as appearingff 
to spnng from childish playfulness and humourl^ 
but here an object of no small importanee pl^ 
&t stake: we are to manifest our Asa ppart i B io ^ 
tion, bot^i^ards the ofiender, and those yfh^ 
^ amtiflw his fault, and we must take eaflN 
that our yBj correspond with our con^hwif^ 

* ^erfiapi no Bmatement can be len nptable tJian tlya A 
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£af a secret smile will more than counteract 
the effect of the severest reproof. 

A great deal on the subject before us, win 
depend on the nice principles, the correct pTo- 
priety, and the constant watchfulness of a nurse : 
for it is by: a strict, and minute attention to lit- 
tle things, that modest and refined habits are 
formed, and a disgust induced at all that is im- 
proper and vulgar. A nurse cannot be too 
much guarded in what she does or says in the 
presence of her children, nor must she fancy 
that they are always infants, or less gdive than 
herself to what passes before them. • At the 
same time, the precautions taken should be per- 
ceived as little as possible, for she will defeat 
her end, if she excite curiosity, by giving the- 
idea that there is something to be concealed. 

Diligence and regular employment are great 
safe-guards to purify, for it is the indolent and 
vacant mind, that is the most susceptible of 
improper impressions. 

When children ask embMNssing questions^ 
we are not to deceive them, or resort to a false- 
hood that we may keep them in ignorance.—^ 
If we receive such questions with an unmoved^ 
counienance, and seeming indifference; with- * 
out the least air of mystery sind coj^^Ulment^ 
and with no apparent aukwardhesioBconfu-- 
aion, we may answer them, with truffiJlBiough, 
perhaps, only in part, without ej^citing^furtheir 
iMtio^a^^ or, improperly opening their mindsg 
«^ w^nay easily present their pursuing thcv 
"* by Averting tt^ \Xxou^^ Nsa ^si^fi^:: 
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objects. It Is, also, to be remembered, tlmt 
there are some things, which, it is safer for 
children to learn from their j^arents, than fg^m 
those who are less judicious and less guarilak 
for, in many cases, it is not so much the mattir 
of fact, as an improper 'spirit in com' 6) ing it^ 
whicli is injurious to the niiud. 
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Locke considers that manner is the object 
of next importance to religion and virtue, to 
be preferred to learning, anl^ it is evident that 
there is no passport so good in the world — noth-^ 
ing that adds so great a lustre to virtue, or thai 
so well brings into daily use, more solid ao 
quirements. ^'Good manners are the blossom 
of good sensif'.and may it not be added of 
good feeling too; for if the law of kindi^ess be 
written in the heart, it will lead to that disin^ 
terestedness in little, as well as in great tilings-^ 
that desire to oblige, and attention to the grati- 
fication of others, which is the foundation of 
good manners. If, therefore, we ai'e success- 
ful in inspiring children with such a dispositioq^'^ 
we secure themostimportai^means of render* 
ing them pleasing. We sh<Sud endeavour 6a»- 
ly to infuse the spirit of that precept — "Hon- 
our all men;" to teach them that kindness and. 
civility are due to all; that a haughty, perempr 
tory, or contemptuous manner is not only ill- 
bred, but unchristian; and that thi^ps, espe- 
cially, to be guarded against in their oehgviour 
to servants. Nor will young people, general- 
ly, be tempted to treat with unkindness thos^ 
whose sendees claim a return of affection ana 
jpratitude, unless they are led t<»i^ by HierCx.*^ 
4B||^ple ef others.. 
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It will, also, be necessary to 
against vulgar hftbits, against 
manner, as well aj coarseness o 
tiJldiig and lauglifaig, the use of 
ations and expressions, ^^shoc 
jftionstrotis!" S&.; nor should tl 
to contuaue tlieir infantine lan^ 
the imperfect wdrts and brok( 
an infant) will be unpleasant a 
Afiectatiioti, when nsed by eldei 
(Us hvibk i» often encturaged 1 
and babyish tones of voice, in 
tendants frequently address thei 
iis^l to good bree<£ing, that chil 
to express themselves well, «an( 
tftncdy and grammatically. 

As satire a[nd ridicule are 
calculated to be employed in 
any tendency to these dispositic 
themselves, is to be repressed; 
though highly amusing, ought 
aged; as being likRy to induce 
and improper turn of mind. 

Good conduct at meals, is, ^ 
fair<iiiterion of good manners, 
be made- use of, as fayourable o 
inculcating propriety of behavi 
ih|0\imbe taught to sit down, an 
table, at the same time*, to u'v;ii 

e served, wiUiout betray i!i;r c; 

ienoe; to avoid noise q\v\ <o 
iXiC.y ^re no longer confiiioU 1 
tf> be ablt to st^o dcVicacVvi^^ vs'v^ 




Or asking to partake of tliem. To know irhen 
to be silent is more importaat to^good mannem 
thsoci is generally supposed. Speaking when it 
interrupts reading or converiation, and>^the 
habit of contradicting otherSi should be cheek- 
ed, as also, that ill-timed^gftiTulty, so unpleas^ 
ing in some children, and whi^h, generally^ 
springs fsom an imdesircMe 8elf*confidenc€ 
and forwardness of character. . 

Nor is the person to be neglected in earlf. 
life ; for it wiU spare children many aukwaim 
feelings as they grow up, if they are.taught to 
walk, and to ^rry themselres well ; to enter^ 
and leave a rooin, and to address others with ease 
and propriety. With many, the acquirement 
of this external polish will prove a very slow 
work, and a subject of conoiderable difficulty ; 
but if we see an amiable and obedient disposi-^ 
tion, there is everj- reason to hope that rough* 
ness of manner vrill be smooUied down by 
time, and the exan^>le4of others. Parent$ 
ought not, therefore, to allow themselves, from 
their own irritability and impatience, to ren* 
der maimer^ as is the tase in ;bo many families^ 
the cause of daily vexation, and of continual , 
though fruitless complaints. We must ry eiv^ 
with patience and good nature, numberless 
little failures in those, whose happiness JiliJft^ « 
think little of the effect they proauce upoVt>tp| " 
ers; nor is it, by reproofs and admonitionfljy^, 
showered daiKa upon H^e^bild, atibe f»om«Rli^^ 
in which we wish him to display his goodnvwar^^ 
iicfrsy that wc shall effect out ^ut^^^^'^ss^'^ 
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jiccttstoming him to exercise habitual kindness 
mid civility towards his companions, and those 
with whom he lives. With all our care, hew-^ 
evei^we are siot*to expect that the manners of 
childron ySill be superior to those of the per- 
sons Hith whoth tkej^chiefly associate; for, ia 
nothing k it more trae that ^ we are all a scut 
of chamelions; $ifiAy still, take a tincture from 
things around us." On this account, as on ev« 
erj other, it b of importance that children 
^hould witness no vulgar habits in the nurseiy/ 
and tibat the conversation, between the nurses 
themselves, should be guarded ted correct 

But here it must be remarked, that in oof 
earnestness to render our children pleasing 
and to improve their manners, care will be re- 
quired that we do not rob them of their chief 
charm, — ^the simplicity of childhood; for how 
greatly are to be preferred, even an uncootin 
ness of behaviour, and aukward shyness, to 
smy thiikg of premattS^ forwardness, formaliiy) 
mr affectation? 

^^ Afieflation is but lighting up a candle to 
our defects, and though it has the laudable Bim 
q{ -pleaang, always misses it"* We must| 
sdso, ^void working upon vanity to seeoMr 
go^jynanners, lesl we nurture thctt love of «d^ 
which is a{>t, but too soon, t0 take fH 
paring possession of the heart 
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Order. — The general orJler of a nursery 
will be greatly promoted by early rising, by 
regular hours for all the employments of the 
day, and by an attention to this n^axim, ;^ 

••A place for er^ry thing^t andj^rerj: thiiiginits place,** 

Method and true, ord^r are ^attainments of a 
higher stamp than is generally supposed;' for 
they are not only useful in the lesser concerns 
©f life, but necessary to success, ' in the most 
important objects: it is. by these that the pow- 
ers and activi^ of the mind are turned tagood 
account. "Method,'' s^s Mrs. H. More says, 
*'is the hinge of business, and there is no meth- 
od withouj order and punctuality." "Method 
is important as it gains time; it is like packing 
things in a box; a good packer will get ia 
ialf as muQh more than a bad one."* 
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Rbligious education has 
flatisfactorily treaded in sevei 
before the public,* that the 
unwilling, even were she con 
full or connected disquisitioi 
But as she could not entirely 
the foundation of all good e( 
slightly touched upon some { 
Jier own experience she c< 
particular importance. 

" The spint of true religio 
therefore; they that are actu 

S'lsh the happiness of all, so 
em in the right ^ay thai 
snore especially ^nlfftey dc 
to those whom the divine Pi 
und^f* their immediate direc 
whom the Father of spirits 1 
their t»e as so many talents. 
ihey\3hould improve for his 
glory. Parents should rem 
«hildti;en are designed to be < 
world, and therefore that the 

? Monro's Pious In»tttut|pD of Toot' 
^ew of Christian Educatioii-^Ddddridg^e 
•Bd the Wtrkf wSiUt, TriflMrariOki Ml 
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jtftust be how to fit ^em for vthe employs of 
that blessed state. The instincts of natui« 
prpmpt parents to do good to their childreni 
but religion exalts those instincts, gkes litein 
more noble tendencies, higher aims, and a di« 
viner bias."* 

it is the deeply rooted conviction, that in 
bringing up. a child, we have* to do with nxK im- 
mortal spirit, which can alone excite that 
strength of feelkig, ftnd depth of interest, esr* 
seotial to the pertormanca of our-hi^est du- 
ties toward him. That many well-meaning * 
parents., who take it for granted, they are bring- 
ing up their families religiously, jnanif est so 
little eairnestness in the cause; thstlr religion is, 
in fcict, made so secondary ati object, must, ioi 
many ease5, be attributed to the want of strong 
practical faith; to the** want of a real and 
operative beUef in th^ solelnn and^ repeat-, 
"^d declarations of ScripSue, tW the ;pres^nt 
wocid is but a state of ^iKation, and that oit» 
the short time spent he^ depends the. ever** , 
lasting condition of every- indivi^m^. '..^ ' , . 

Some parents, too, are deficien£*ln ^he^reli*^ 
gibus CQ.te and instruction of iheir *<:fcrldreii, 
from the false not^ *that as it is divine grkc^ 
alone which can change the ^^rt;. so they 
h^ve little else to do than to sif nill, s^nd leave • 
their children to the operation of th|it grace; 
supposing that with it all will be welly and that 
without it whatever they .can do h to little pur- 
pose: whilst others tall into the contrary exr 

• See Mmro*§ Pkms Institutioii o« Xou\\v— N«\, V v^^^P'^^^'*^'* 
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tpeme; and confining their views 
forts, often fail by imposing bur 
traints, and rendering religious 
ous4md wearisome, — ^but there h 
dium between these oppoiiite err< 
lief that God is pleased to woi 
that he has graciously promised 
faithful use of these means; that 
red " as we sow, so also we ' shal 
he has cc^manded us '^ to train 
the way be should g6, and when 
^Will not depart from it;" this beli< 
late to a diligence, a constancy, a 
of spirit in the religious educatio 
dren. At the same time, the seni 
insuflficiency, — the conviction, t 
lire may plant and water, it is G< 
can give the increase, will combi 
©ration w^th our earn^tness and 
calmness and qnietna ^ .with our 
which thj^ will oftJB^rove ine 
lAcmm lead us to iinplore. the d 
'blessing so graciously promised 
ask. * 

It i^ nbt to be forffotten* that s 
the most important, so also ic is \ 
c'red of all subjects: and that althc 
importance, it is etc#' to b^ kept i 
from its sacred character, it must 
too common or familiar. 

"Trjie reli^on,*' (aiate valuabl 

marks,) "maybe compared to a j 

A(?e| CDrOred with its VA^^nv ^ ixv^i 
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pjum, and handle it, and turn and twist it about 
till it is deprived of all its native bloom and . 
beauty." We are in danger of doing this, if we 
impart religious instruction as a task, eithe^r to 
ourselves or our pupils: if we attempt to teach 
the sacred truths of Christianity, whilst we have 
little sense of their beauty or of the savour 
that attends them; if we are in the habit of 
bringing forward reh'gon without a correspond- 
ing feeling and reverence: if we can talk of it 
with the lips whilst the heart is little aliv^ .to 
the subject; and if we imperceptibly adopt a 
religious tone, because it prevails amongst 
those about us. By this mode of proceeding, 
we may encourage in those under our influence 
an outward profession of what is good; but we 
are not likely to foster that substantial atid 
practical principle, which is the life of religion. 
It is a very mistaken idea, ^md not the result 
of experience, that reguhiy^onnected teaching; 
is unnecessary oh religif^^isubjects. We have 
the divine command, '' th^ shalt teair*.h them 
diligently," It is therefore our absolute duty 
to obey, and to enlighten the imderstandings of 
our children in religious truth, in proportion ait 
they are able to receive it. But we are to en* 
ter upon this work, not as we would undertake 
the dry routine of a common lesson, but as it 
business in which we peculiarly need that 'Svis*. 
dom which cometh from above;" as a business^ 
that has to do with the heart' more than the 
head; in which our chief endeavour should be 
^ eagage the iaclinatiou a2i4%^OQ»ttV^ 
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pupils; a business of incalculable importan< 
.as regarding the most momentous interests 
those, to whom we are bound by the tenderest 
ties. ^ In the study of the Scriptures, it is not 
enough to read tliem as a letter, it should be 
our desire to imbibe ourselves, and to infuse 
by-sympathy into the hearts of our children, a 
measure of that spirit which breathes throua;h- 
ont them. We would not, for toample, give 
them the particulars of the life and death of4ie 
LordJesi^s, merely to be accurately ledint 
and remembered as any other subject of his- 
torical information ; but it ought to be our ob- 
ject so to communicate this most interesting of 
all narratives, as to excite in their hearts a love 
and gratitude towards him, as their divine and 
compassionate Redeemer. 

Although we would not lessen the value o^ 
ptker means of instruction, it is evident that 
the most important and purest source of relig- 
ious knowledge, is Jlie simple, unprejudiced 
study of the Bible. If we take thj Scriptures 
in their ^regular order, omitting only those parts 
which are above*the comprehension of chiidziQii 
tfaty will supply ^^ that which is able to mate 
them wise \Ato salvation:'^ every christian 
doctfm^, every important precept will be pEe<t 
seniev in suocession, and will anbrd the most 
favourable opportunity for useful observatioai 
and individual application; and these wtUbiS 
most likely to prove beneficial when they sprinl^ 
naturally from the subject before us, and (10$ 

%».]iYeij feding which it excites. Veomk 
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ftdviscs, that we should . not only tell children 
that the Bible is interesting and delightful, but 
ipake them/ee/tbatit i^ so. We should en- 
deavour to make them feel the deep interest of 
tbe narratives it contains, and the exquisite 
beauties with which it abounds. This cannot 
be acccmplised if they read it as a task; an his- 
toiical acquaintance with Scripture is, indeed, 
very desirable; but it is from ^ iasie for, and an 
wUeresi in Ihe sacred writings, that the most im- 
portant benefits are to be derived. 

As children are httle capable of receiving 
j^ibstract ideas, it is probable that they will not 
ileiive much benefit from being instructed in 
doctrines separate from facts — by facts, we 
liiay convey a strong and simple view of the 
most important truths of Christianity. If, for 
'• example, we can represent in lively colours to 
tiieir imaginations, the beautiful history of Our 
Xford calming the storm when "the wavei^ beat 
into the ship," and "^l|i^voico was mightier 
ttian the noise of many waters," they will im- 
bibe a stronger and moi*e practical sense of his 
Almighty power, than could have been impar- 
ted to them by any bare statement of his divin- 
ity. We shall also best be able to impress up- 
on their minds his infinite mercy $md compas- 
sion toward us by reading, or relating to them 
BO as to realise the transactions, and interest 
the feelings, such narratives as those of our 
Lord's taiang the infants in his arms, andblcis- 
nngthem;of his raising the widow's son^ of 
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suffering and dying for our sakes, that we might 
be made the heirs of eternal life. 

Itisofgi'eat importance that all rell^ous 
instruction be sjiven to children with reference 
to p7*actice. If they are taught that God is 
their Creator and Preserver, it ijs that they may 
obey, love and adore Him; if, that Christ is 
their Almighty Saviour, it is that they may 
love him, gjve themselves wp to him, and trust 
in him ah">ne for forgiveness and salvation. If 
that the Holy Spirit is the " Lord and Giver of 
life,'' it is that Ihey should beware of gricvhig 
that secret guide, which will lead them out of 
evil, will enable them to bring forth the fruits 
of righteousness, and prcp?a-e them for a state 
of blessedness hereafier. The omnipresence of 
God sliould, also, be strongly and practically 
impressed upon the mind in early life, not on- 
ly as a truth peculiarly calculated to influence 
the conduct, but, as a continual source of con-* 
§olation and support in trouble and danger. 

It is to be remembered, that relidous instruc- 
tion is not to be forced upon children: wisdom, 
is required in communicating it to them, thai 
we may give them " food convenient for them,^ 
nourishing them, not with strong meat, but with 
" the sincere milk of the Word, that they may 
grow thereby;" making the best use of th9 
natural and gradual opening of their under-* 
standings: and we may acknowledge, fridi 
thankfulness, there is something in the humaa 
xnind which answers to the most simple and jUton ^ 
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to receive the idea of Him who gave it being. 
A premature dccucracy of religious knowledge i& 
not to be desii*ed with children: but that the 
views of divine truth which tiiey receive, should 
be sound and scriptural^ and*s6 communicated 
as to touch the concience. If the conciefce 
be touched; if the fear of God - be excited; a 
fear io offend him ; a dread of sin ; there is 
soniething to work upon, and a foundation is 
laid foe advancement in religion, as the char- 
acter ripens. But we are not to forget the gen- 
eral balance of Scripture, or to give force to 
one part by overlooking' another. Thus, in' 
dur endeavours to touch the concience, and»to^' 
excite a dread of sin, we must also be careful 
to represent our Ci'eator as the God of love> 
Ae God of pe#e, the Father of mercies,"i-tS 
dfirect the attention of our children " t^ ^at 
Iiamb o^ God, which taketh away the siiPfcf 
the world ;'^ that the result of our lahjofers niay 
wi^ the divine blessingtWs an union of fear 
arid love in the hearts of our pupils: that tdi 
demess of conscience should tiot lead to th 
spirit of bondage; nor fear, degenerate into re- 
li^ous terror, and, consequently, superstition. 
In the minds of many people, from the want 
ef this euriy judicious care, religion and super- 
stition, quite unknown to themselves, have be- 
come stiangely interwoven. Tliey suiTender 
theniselves to superstitious or enthusiastic im- 
pressions, because they do not distinguish»them' 
ftdip the voice of truth, and feelings of \;ilet>{^ 
l^feciisbtcued religjQu i%^m i'ajBK.^vxi. ^cs^f^*^^ 
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!)ositionto supei*stition: they are as diiferentas 
ight from darkness; for superstition quits the 
solid ground of revealed truth, and forms con* 
ceptions for itself, of what the Divine will may 
be toward his creatures. But it should be out 
oblect, to give to children a scriptural, lui^ . 
therefore, a reasonable and healthful view of 
religion; to guard them against all that is ^rre- 
neous and morbid, and to prepare th^n for the 
reception of ^^the spirit of love, truth, and d 
a sound mind.'' * 

The curiosity so natural to childf en^ is no! 
to be hastily repressed^ on religious subjects; 
werare rather to,direct than reprove it, r^miemt^ 
bering that, within due bounds, the exercise of 
t^e natural powers may be made subsemeni 
to the most important ends in icquiring reli- 
^ous knowledge. At the same time, any ten* 
deffcy to a critical, cavilling disposition, is to 
be uiiifbrmly discouraged; nor is it of small im- 
portance, that children should be guarded 
H^iinst the influence of those from whom they 
may imbibe suck a habit o( mind. As their 
understandings improve, they may be led to 
consider the infinite distance between God and 
man,— that " He is the higli and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eterfiity," whilst man is like "a 
shadow that declineth," or, as " the grass of 
the field, which in the morning groweth up^but 
in the evening, is cut down and withered;**' that 
we see but as the smallest part of the works ^^^ 
God; and of that small part, miich is to us 
(^inpr^beu^ibl^^-^^yxi t\\a.t, gc^^ ^ahe U^ 1 
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love extends to the meanest of his creatur 
that, for man he has provided eternal happine 
and that, in the Scriptures he has been plea 
to reveal all that is necessary for us to kno 
and believe, in grder to attain it. That we ar^ 
therefore, to approach these treasuries of heav-* 
Cnly knowledge, with no expectation of find-il 
ing every diflSculty solved, or all made clear to I 
•ur weaik and narrow understandings; but, i 
with a humble and teachable disposition, for | 

Siritual food, and for spiritual life: knmying I 
at " the secret things belong imto the Lord * 
our God; but the things that arer revealed unto ' ^ 
us «nd-to our children that we may do them.'* 
If we attempt to explain the deep mysteries of 
religion further than the Scripture has explain- 
ed them, we shall be more likely to degrade 
what is most sacred, and perplex the mind, t^in 
eiUighten the understanding, ^r eievat^ ^%t 
TectioBst 
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Besides the religious instruction of children 
we have also to attend to the formation of 're- 
ligious habits. If these be well established in 
early life, even though the heart be not always 
engaged in them as it ought to be, yet some- 
thing gained.. Such habits frequently be- 
come the channels through which spiritual^ood 
is conveyed — ^besides, whenever the vital prin- 
,ciple of religion begins to operate, they ren- 
der the path of duty less difficult. 

Amongst thtj most important religious hab- 
its may be ranked the daily exercises of devo- 
tiQi^, — a fixed time and plan for reading the 
4icriptures; a regular attendance, and serioiui' 
behaviour, at a place of worship; and a pn^o- 
ti?al regard to the Sabbath. 
I Devotional exercises. — In bringing up i 
children to regular and stated dfevotibnal exer- 
cises, it will be also necessary to inst^:uct them 
in the true nature of prayer; and this may best 
*be done by examples. We may remind then^ 
that the woman of Canaan prayed, when,^ 
though often rejected, she still called upon her 
Saviour, "Lord help me;" — that the disciples 
prayed, when, in the midst of the tempest^ 
they cried, " Lord save us, we perish;" (Hat 
vjii.) — ^that the publican prayed, when he snipt^ 
VfOD bis breast, say\n^, ^^ (io^\>^ xjaet^^VCMt to 
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me a sinner;" — ^that the blind man prayed, when , 
notwithstanding many discouragements, he still 
^repeated, "Thou son of David, have mercy 
upon me*," — and that these are all instances of 
that fervent and humble prayer of the hearty 
which " availeth much*." 

Children may be asked, if they were hungry 
or athirst, distressed or in danger, in what man- 
ner th(!y would call upon their earthly parents 
for relief and deliverance; and reminded, that 
it is with the like earnestness they should be- 
seech their heavenly Father to pardon their 
sins, to strengthen their weakness, " to deliver 
them from evil, " and to grant them *' his ifa- 
vour, which is better than liffe." Their atten« 
tion should be dirrected to the powerful and 
tender affections of their earthly parents to- 
ward them, that, from this consideration, they 
may be the better able to comprehend the love 
of God, as being infinitely greater, more ten^* 
der, and unchangeable. They may be taught^ 
that, as Grod heareth the r^ens cry, and satis- 
fieth the wants qf every livmg thing, much more 
is he ever attentive to the feeblest desire, or thi 
•least sigh, raised in the hearts of his children ' 
toward him: that it is the prayer of the heart 
alone which is acceptable in his sight, although 
a form of soimd words is valuable, as an assis- 
tance in raising the affections, and confinii^g 
the wandering thoughts. 



^(^m 



• Bat am ex«ellfiiit pftp«r«» Prayer, printed hj Forkef Miighftff^ 
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But children are too often suflf 
their prayers with as little reflec 
most as little reference, as they r 
conun9n engagements of the day 
endeavour to bring them into i 
tranquil state of nund before the 
The^ may then ^be reminded c 
with good effect; and thus gradus 
ed to unite self-examination wit] 
devotion; examination, not only 
ward conduct, but of their motivi 
essential to real reli^ous advanc 
The morning and evening af 
^pgonunities for devotional exe 
should be our earnest desire to s 
children to begin and close the d: 
in whom they " live, and move, 2 
being;'' to accustom them " to t 
Idngdom of God;" to make it th 
•ness, on waking, to give thanks f< 
*' which are new every morning,'' 
for daily strength, support, and pj 
thus, " when they aris^,they ya; 
kim;" that he may 

** Quard their first sprinn ofthouirhtand 
« And with himself their spiriufill.** 

In the evening, when they hav 

Itardon and peace, let us endeav< 

the spirit of that beautiful expi 

psalms,—'^ I will lay me down i 

igli^e^, for it is tbou, Lord, only, n 

dfrell in eafety." kx. hq tsma U ^ 
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i of a mother more valuable than when her chil- ^ 
'[, dren are retiring to rest. It is then, that having 
^ceased from the business and the pleasures c^ 
, ikhe day, their minds are quieted, tiieir feelings 
more tender, and more fitted for the reception 
of religious impressions. Happy is it if the 
spirit of her own heart be such as to enable 
bertomake full use of these favoured mo- 
ments; to make nisef of them as valuable oppoiv 
tunities for withdrawing the hearts of her chil- - 
dren ^ from things which are temporal,'' and 
of fixing deeper and more lively impressions 
of those '' which are eternal." In the absence 
of a mother, on these occasions, it is the 3utj^ 
of an assistant, as far as possible, to supply het 
place. When a child has repeated his evening 
prayers, she should not allow Jiim to return to 
trifling conversation or common pursidts, but 
take him quietly tp bed, and she will find it; 
beneficial and gratifying to him: then, to read 
a pslam or hymn, as the last thing before she 
leaves him. ^ 

The prayerA)f children should be simple, 
and suitable to their understandings and state ^ 
of mind: we must not, however, expect th?it 
they will always enter into them with the feel- 
ing we r^ay desire. Yet, as we are to persevere, 
through all discouragements, in the perform- 
ance of this sacred duty ourselves, must we not 
also train up our children to it, notwithstand- 
ing their great infirmities, in simple xjbedjence 
to the express commands of God\ m KwcsjJ^^ft^ 
reJiance on his blessed protaAs^^i'^ ^sA'^'*^^^^' 
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t confidence in Him who is not ai 

that cannot be touched with the f 

infirmities, but who ever liveth t< 

, cessiomforus? and may we not I 

i^ prayers of our children would be 1 

were the spirits of those about th 

rious and more devotional? 

. A love for the sublime and be 

of nature should be early ci|ltivat 

ly as affording a source of pur( 

but as a taste, which, if properly < 

promote a devotionsd spint, anc 

mind, by raisins the views *'th 

whibh are seen,'^to Him who is ii 

<* Hftppy, who walks with hun ! whom w! 
Of^ivouc, or of scent, in frait or flower 
Or what he views of beautiful or^rand 
In nature, from thf broad majestic obk. 
To the green blade, that twiniktes in the s 
Prompts with remembrance of a |>iei«nt 
His presence, who made ail so ikir, percei 
Makes all still fairer." 

GRACE BEFORB M1||A.T; Childr 

taught'to receive their daily brfa 
hand of God, and that excelleri 
* grace before and after meat oug 
blhicpt up in the nursery, as an o] 
edgment of gratitude to the Give 

DAftY rSTUDY OP THE SCRIPTU 

be of advantage if the daily portic 
ral instruction can be given to ch 
»rst emp^ment, after their moi 
4lPi it is much to be desVted tVi^t ^ 
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retain this part of education in their o^n hantis; ^ 
for the situation of a parent gives advantaged 
for the performance of 4bis duty, which arc 
rarely possessed, in» an equal degree, by a tu- 
tor or governess. Perhaps, the earliest scrip- 
tural lessons are best given in conversation, 
assisted by prints."* By this simple method, 
even very young children, before they can 
read, are capable if understanding, and of pro- 
fiting by, many parts of sacred historv. A 
reference to VVallis's map of Canaan, with lit- 
tle figures, and, when children are old enough, 
to Burder's Oriental Customs, or Calmet's Dic- 
tionary, will add to the interest of the historical 
parts of the Bible, and will contribute to ren- 
der the Scripture lesson amusing as w^ as in- 
structive. 

THE SABBATH. — As the coDimon business oi: 
life is to be laid aside on the Sunday, so the ^ 
^(engagements of this day should be of a wholly 
different character from those of the week; and 
if a practical Regard to- the Sabbath be early 
established, and its employments, which naay 
so easily be done, are rendered attractive jtjd ^ 
interesting, children will enter upon them fiW^ 
choice, juDid neither expect, nor wish foj^lDy 
others. 



foj^lD] 



* It it related in the life of Dr. Doddridge, prefiled to his Workf , 
tiiat **hi« Dftrent* brought him up in the early knowled^ °^J^^\ 
au»EU Bi fore he could read, hit mother taugfht * ' 
Ihe Otd'ftnd New Testament, hy the atsistance of 



•hintaey of the room where they usually t«x 
M ker inttructioot with such vrne »i&, t»\««»x^^'<aiS^B»Oi» 
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The study of the Scriptures may be 
bly diversified, either by looking out, ^ 
assistence of marginbl inferences anc 
oordance, the various texts on one pc 
subject, as, on prayer, — almsgiving,— 
parents, &c. ; or by tracing the chain 
phecy delating to the Messia!i, with corr 
i : g passages in the New Testament j by i 
the types which beautifully^iUustrate h 
acter and offices — as the paschal lar 
brazen serpent — the scape- goat, Slc 
reading, vnth a particular reference 
lives and characters of eminent indiv 
as of Abraham, Jeseph, Moses, David 
The Liturgy, as well as the Catechi 
also a#brd an excellent giound-work f« 
turai research; and there is no doubt 
the services of the Church might be r 
more beneficial to children, if previoi 
plained to <^hcm, and illustrated by th< 
sages in the Bible from which they a 
ved. Nor is it necessary that children 
fined, on the Sunday, to studying the 
tyi^s. Catechisms, &c.: — ^there ar< 
»ks suitable to the day, which will a 
able and useful variety, and vi 

^ide in the week, will be read i 

gr^Hbpleasure. Hymns, or a portion < 
ture,^inaji. also be committed to mei 
but c^e Will be required that these be 
leaaif as^ common . task, nor repeat 

See Mr. Babiugton'»eSfi^Q«^I^»»^«a^%xiie^ 
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hastj and irreverent manner. Wlien children 
write with some facihty, they will derive pleas- 
ure from copying out liymns; select passages 
from the Bible; orine texts they hav(^ loolted 
for, ori particular subjects, in a book, kept for , 
the purpose. They may, besides, be formed 
into a class, and questioned, on Sunday in 
their Scriptural knowledge; and it will add to 
the interest, if l^he children of more than one 
family can be imited in this exercise. 

When old enough, they may be permitted to 
share in the labours of a Sunday School, or 
make choice of a poor child as a-private scho- 
lar: — such objects are valuable, as ailoiding 
guitable occupation for the Sunday; but sliii 
more so, as hii^i^ing the tendency to foster a 
spirit of active benevolence; and a disposition 
to promote the interests of others. 

The engagements to which we have refer- 
red, with an attendance on public worship, and 
necessary recreation and exercise, will fill up 
the Sunday usefully and agreeably. If we en^ 
ter into the full meaning of these expressions — 
" shall call the Sabbath a delight, the holy^^of , , 
the Lord, honourable," we shall be persuaAj^ 
that it is not sufficient to enforce a strict rg^tl 

the Sabbath as a law; but that we^H|[ld 

so endeavour to infuse a love for theqPy, as 
•one of peculiar privileges; and parents may 
promote this feelmg, by keeping in view that 
st is to be a time of rest as well asjif rdkious ^ 
^ty, by devoting themselves tj^op^Sc^Htet^p 

Huaa/ to tbek clwldxt^tt^ wi V^ i^u^xav^^;*' 
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^f «,« serious den^r^''^''ce 
"" «»% ;,r.'^' ""ght to be 

«'*ry ^A«V « w^^?*:* «f that 

f:"f the voice and ^^ ''^^' thft, 
^'^er from o„^ ^'^S^ous princ.Vjf 

waafcne of th^' ^^^ thus, to *k 

oSi'l'^ f'^^tiof of S'»'«o„co^ 
^«e1^^«&- *at a\^?"T" 

^"S people, ^*^ 
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to themselves, are apt to fall into it, from the 
effect of example, and early habit. Such ai\ 
use of the Divine name, is not only to be most 
seriously prohibited; but those exclamations, 
which, in fact, convey nearly the same mean- 
ing; as Mercy! Bless me! Good heavens! 
Good gracious! &.c. 



Firmness, and, sometimes, resolution and 
authonty, may be required in the first estab- 
lishment of religious habits ; and, as far as it is ^ 
necessary, they should be exercised; but i^v- 
.€r in such a manner as to render the most sa- 
cred duties a galling and burthensome yol^e. 
An excess of strictness is injurious in th.e gen- 
eral management of children; but it is especi- 
ally to be avoided in their religious education. 
If, in that, we draw the line too tight, we may 
not only excite a distaste for what is good; but 
induce concealment and hypocrisy. In reli^ 
gion, more than in any other object, it is of the 
first importance to gain over the affections; 
to draw the hearts of our children by the cords 
of love; that they may know, and feel for 
themselves, that " her ways are ways of pleas- 
'antness;" and that" all her paths are peace:"— 

*• Nor knoro we any thing so fair. 
At is the smile upon her face."i* 

t Wordi worth's Ode \^Ii>\\i* 
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Care must be taken not to press too closely 
upon children such nbn-essential points ag 
form tiie distinguishing peculiarities of the va- 
rious sects of Christians. It is a question 
worthy of much serious consideration, whether 
such points are of a nature to be imposed as a 
law upon those who are placed under our au* 
thority; and whether, in doing this, there may 
not be a danger of " teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men," and of fettering the 
conscience, by false associations of right and 
wrong? We are more likely to prepare our j 

• children for the reception of truth, if secondary 
distinctions are not brought into prominent 
view, and if our efforts are directed to the gread- 
object of leading them to that knowledge, " of. 
God, and of his Son Jesus Christ, which alone*' 

» is life eternal." 

If children live under a religious influence, 
some vigilanefe will be required, lest they should 
assume a seriousness, which is not real. Ey- 
ery thing unnatural; every thing bordering on 
hypocrisy, is to be most carefully checked; atsfl 
that divine test deeply impressed on their hearts 
as on our own; *' if ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments." We must not therefore, force 
either tlie feelings, or expression; satisfied, thai 
if the true principles of Christianity have ta- 
ken possession of the heart, it will, necessari^ 
ly, manifest itself in something better than in 
words or profession. 
Children must, besides^be ^\va.Yded against 

placing too much dependaiie^ \x^oxl exl^Taaik 
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observances. We are to bring them up with 
a reverance and a value for the ordinances of 
religion ; and to accustom them to a diligent 
and persevering attendance upon them, as a 
sacred and important duty, to which seconda- 
ry objects ought always to yield. But, at the 
same time, they will be able to imderstand that 
these ordinances, of themselves, are wholly in- 
sufficient; that " he is a Christian who is one 
inwardly;" and that our real character is de- 
termined, not by that which we may appear be- 
fore men, but, by that which we are in hiSt 
sight, who ^^ looketh at the heart.^' 



v-« 




In concluding this little Work, the A\j 
would, once again, remind all who are engj 
in the care of children, that much patience 
much perseverance will be required in the 

t filment of their duties toward them; and 
thej may hope to succeed, " not so mucl) 
the vehemence, as by the constancy of 1 
exeritions." We must not expect to wil 
the immediate fruit of our labour. " The 
bandman scatters his seed, and hath long 
tience for it;" and we are commanded, " ii 
morning to sow the seed; and, in the eve 
to Withhold not our hands, for we know 
^ whether shall prosper." To those who 
conscientiously employed in the business o; 
ucation, there is the most solid ground for 
couragement; and it is of no small imports 

■ that they should cherish a hopeful and ch 

full temper of mind. This will not onlj 
crease the vigour of their efforts, but gre 
add to the probability of success. 

Let us ever bear in mind the extensive b< 
fit which may result from our bringing one c 

u to choose and " hold fast that which is go< 
Have we not reason to hope that it will I 
blessing, not only to himself, but, to his < 
dren,and his children's children? Does 
the resuU of universal experience; do not 
records of history aadto\ogca?j^^^\sL^WaSi<3 
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ihe express commands of Scripture, afford 
abundant encouragement for females diligent- 
ly to exercise their powers in the education of 
children — powers which appear peculiarly giv- 
en to fit them for the performance of this im- 
portant duty? How many eminent, how many 
excellent men have attributed their most valu- 
able attainments to the impressions made on 
their minds, by the early care of female rela- 
tives, and more especially by that of Mothers!* 
A Mother, providentially possesses advanta- 
ges for obtaining over her children an influence, 
,:whii^ may be as powerful and durable, as it is 
mild and attractive; an influence, which may 
■proYe to them a guide and defence through the 
temptations and difiiculties of life, when she, 
iberself, has escaped from them all; and whjfeh, 
if it do not fully accomplish the good she de- 
sires, will yet " hang on the wheels of evil." — 
It may confidently be believed, though she 
may have to wait " many days," that her con- 
scientious endd!kv6urs will return in blessings 
upon herself, and upon her children; and that 



* Amonntthenameroiu insunces wluch might be brought for* 
VArd to illustrate the powerful influence of Mothers, and th» 
atr^*iigth of early impressions the render is referred to the Life of 
St. Augustine, ip Mifner** Church history —In WordsworthV Ec- 
clesiastical Biography, to the Lives of Bishop Hall, Hooker, Her- 
bert, and Philip Henry.— Also, to Lord Teignmouth*s Life of Sir 
W. Jones ; to the Life of the Reverend John Newton, written hf 
r^bimself : and to that of the Reverend R . Cecil, prefixed to his works; 
nor should we forget the example of Timothy, who, ** from a child, 
bad known the Holy Scriptures,** inheriting ** that unfeirned faith. 

which had dwelt in(inbu cnndmatk«t lumHV^*^^'^^^'^^^^^^^ 
nioc. 
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emietVBtas, 
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file finiits, wliether earlier or later, wiHl£i 
4antlpr prove ^ that l^r labour has not beeia 
fain m the L0i4*'' 
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]tfOTITEl THAT SHOULD IllFLUBNCl THB COH^ 

DUCT OW A XUR9K* 

Wb are taughl in the Scriptures (Col. iii. SS^) 
tliat, '' whatever we do, we are to do it faeardly^ 
,ms to the Lord, and not unto men;'^ that " the 
ev^HM* the Lord are in every place, beholcKng 
^e^^ and the good," (Prov. xv. 3.); and that 
^' he will bring every work into judgment, with 
every secret tihing, whether it be gSod or whe^ 
ther it be evil;" (£ccles. xii. 14.) ♦ 

A real faith in these fundamental truths; m 
practical sense of the immediate presence of 
God, and of the unspeakable impoitance of our 
duty to him, alone can fit us to adorn the sta* 
Hon in which #6 are placed, or enable us to 
render, at the last, a good account of our stew- ' 
ardslnp. Every other motive is variable, and 
coaqi^iaratively weak; whether it be the desire 
ef reputation and esteem, a sense of self-inter- 
est, or the dictates of natursd afiection. These^ 
poB^ render us respectable in our outward eon*^ 
■duct; they may produce somp temporary good 
'effects; but the foundation ^ is ^wanting: the 
^bot is defective, and so will be the fruit. " Re- 
ligion alone can supply a principle unchan^n^ 
smd unceasing; a priaci]^te)V(Ytt5:^ ^^^^\^$^^s^ 
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not on the approbation of man, influenfts as 
powerfully in his absence as in his presence: a 
principle that enables us still to go forward in 
thQ race set before us; " not weary in well- 
doing," but, for duty's sake, bearing trials and 
vdiscouraeements; surmounting difficulties, and 
oyercommg temptations. When treating of 
the obligations belonging to any station, it is to 
this principle they must be referred; and, in 
bringing forward the particular duties of a 
nurse, this it is which should be strongly enfor- 
ced as the original source whence tiaey must^ 
spring, and without which, a nurse will 
little, permanently, for the best interests 
of children or of parents. The standard ol 
Scripture cohceming the duties of servants (j 
expk-essed in Eph. vi. 5, &lc.— <Col. iii. 22, &c. 
1 Peter ii. 18, &4|) must be her rule of conduct 
•In undertaking the charge* of a nurseiy, air 
though such a situation afford peculiar privile*; 
ges, and peculiar satisfaction: she wftl meet] 
with difficulties in the dischafr^of her duty ;• 
much to exercise her patience ; — many an 
ious hour; — ^many broken nights, and weari^i 
some days. And will she not continuallii^* 
perience the need of a higher motive than mi 
natural affection, or regard to worldly int< 
est, to enable her to act with unvarying inl 
rity toward th^ parents, and with an unifoi 
right disposition toward the children, — such 
disposition as will lead to a constant forbeai 
ance with them under their little changes 
temper and bebaviouT*, axvd^ on all occasion 
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in. fflckness 6t health, by day or by night, to 
the consideration of their real interest, rather 
than of any self- gratification. 

Diligent attention to the bodily safety* and 
►health of children, is a duty of no small impor- 
tance. In this, a welf*-principled nurse will 
consider herself peculiarly resposible, and 
tvill feel that she cannot be too watchful or as- 
siduous; but she will, at the same time, raise 
her views still ^higher*, bearing in mind, that 
she i^ also required, in dependence upon the 
Divine aid, to do all thaMs placed in her pow- 
tiitfh assist in training up those Under her cai'e 
foreverlasting happiness. She will best pro- 
mote so invaluable an object by keeping hev 
own heart with all diligence, by her example 
more than by precept and advice; for " chil- 
dren better understand whj^pthey see and feel, 
than the rules and reproofs which they hedr.'^ 
In this view of the subject, how highly impor- 
tant i§ %h6 offiiie of a nurse I Little aware of it, 
perhaps, her«lp, she is continually acting upon 
^ the first springs of character ;" her children 
are hourly imbibing the spirit that pervades her 
otM mind, v Much, therefor^, necessarily de- 
pends ujjon her, but should this render her high- 
tnindedor self-important? Has she not cause 
if^er to suspect herself and to fear always? 
^Knowing that in proportion as her means of* 
tisefulness are great; so also is her responsi- 
bility — so will be her criminahty, if she neglect 
^dr abuse the talents comihitted to her; and 
l^o\iId not tliis consideTatiou ^^^^^^'^^'^^^'^^ 
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to be instructed herself, and a humble deftort- 
luent toward her superiors? Many valuable 
hurses are, in this point, eminently deficient; 
and^their good qualities tarnished by a self-im- 
portance, and adherence to their own opinions^ 
manifested even toward the Mother and her 
friends. Such a temper of mind, by inspiring 
the servant with undue confidence in her own 
judgment, independent o( that of her mistress, 
is very uniayourable to the fixed determination 
which should actuate every nurse 5 to execute^ 
as far as possible, the will of a Mother towards 
her children, wheii out of her sight; and Mj^e 
exactly the same to them in her absence as ihner 
presence. This is a law of primary and essen- 
tial importance; a directing principle for the 
management of a nursery* If a nurse on the 
\mexpected appefl|^nce o£ her mistress expe- 
rience a secret auEwardness-^if she involunta- • 
rily change her manner or tone of vpice, let 



her carefully examine if all is quite rigktj and 
set a stricter watch upon hersW; let her in 
quire if she may not be blindly stuopting wron^ 
habits, because they are the common practice^ 
and regulating her owb conduct by the Iw 
standard of others. 

"• It is required of a steward in all things 
be faithful." True fidelity regards noUxSjmi 
the property of employers, biXt^the <iii|e^ twj 
care^ which are due to them; ^d such are thift' 
dufies of a nurse, that they>will not be .{aitli^- 
ly performed, miless her heart be interestal ia 
their discharge. Ae^aint who co^uideisttieHL 
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a task, fl'om which she is ever glad to be freed^ 
in order to pursue other objects, is wholly un- 
fit for her station. A conscientious nurse, 
therefore, will be cautious lest her own inteit 
^ests, pleasures, or even her sorrows, should sq 
absorb the mind as to interfere with the perfo^^- 
mance of positive duties towards those com- 
mitted to her care. Their welfare will be evei? 
kept in view. She will be always unwilling to 
leave them, for any concern of her own, with-^ 
out the express consent of her mistress; and 
trill, never quit the nursery, if her mistress be 
ot3ll, for occasions ojq whicl^ this would not be. 
allowed had she been at home. Such a nurse 
is not a lover of pleasure, but sober-minded, 
careful, and discreet. In her "walks with the 
f;hildren, she will never carry them to any 
place or house whi6h she is^ot sure would be 
approved by her mistress*, she will avoid uni- 
ting with other servants and children 5 and, at 
all times, will.J)e cautious of entering into con- 
versation with" strangers; she will admit no 
visitors into the nursery, whom she would not 
wish her mistress to see there. Without her 
advice, she will be remctant to give any med- 
icine to the children, except in cases of abso- 
lute necessity; and would be shocked at ^ the 
idea of administering a quieting draught, fop 
the sake of her own ease (an offence, which, it 
is painful tp ackoiowledge, has been too o^ten 
committed) at' the iSSzard of a i^ar child's safe- 
ty. Nor will she attempt to soothe his €T:e<£viJ=' 
ness by bestowing upoii\\vift.«ssr^^Vs» ^j"*^ %^^5fc^s- 
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indulgences, which might 
health. If her nights ar 
restlessness, she will hetra 
content toward her misti 
least impatience toward 1 
'bonsider it her absolute di 
igent and affectionate in h 
however painful may be i 
berself wnen weary, an* ii 
melancholy to coi; aider ho 
dren have fallen a sacrific 
and carelessness of their a 
haps, no part of th^ busines 
a mreater exercise of. goo( 
denial, of tenderness and 
care of a little infant by ni| 

The preceding example 
ward as instanced of relij 
necessary result of those p 
been before stated as the 1 
jielative duties. 

Many nurses acting tl 
to .society, and treasures 
but that a number are Jni 
far inferior, we have too n 
in our nurseries, but also in 
lie walks. Do not the sh< 

J ant, vain, and flirting airi; 
^' designed to attract notic 
cupied with self; the di^ 
in the presence and absenH 
Tough handling, and kasty 
dbeir little oi^es upoia e've 
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^oes, uot such a deportment bespeak a mind 
ijivprepared for the important duties of a nurse^ ^ 
and looking little higher than to self-interest or 
pecuniary recompence? It is not intended to 
impl^, that such servants are devoid of natural 
affection to the objects of their care, or that 
ihej wouW not be shocked at the idea of doing • 
(hem an injury; but that natural affection alone 
will be found wholly insufficient; and, when 
undirected by principle and judgment, will not* 
latenipt, even tlffe fondest nurse, from that self^ 
i^ness, thoughtlessness and ill temper, so high- • 
!y injurious to children. The mere impulse of 
•nature will never produce a character essen|^a!- 
hjT valuable and useful. This must be the re- 
sult of religion, of self-deiiial, diligence, *an^ 
patience. Can any stimulus to such conscien- 
tious efforts in the faitbml discharge of our du- 
ties to children* be greater, than to obsen-e, on 
every hand, individuals suffering through lifb, 
either in mind or body, from the want of judg- 
ment, the defective principle, or the careless- 
ness of those who have brought them up? Such 
examples sufficiently prove, that the well-being 
and happiness of children are permitted to be*. 
in a great measure, dependent updn the con- 
duct of those under whose care they are placed. 
Shall we not, therefore, be called to account 
for the use we have made of the power which 
is thus ^^ea us <n^ others? And do we not 
need, to direl^t us ii^he exercise of it, that wis- 
dom from above, ' which is first ^' pure, then 
peapeable, |fentle, jind easy to be entreated ^ 
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full of mercy and good fruits, \ntliout j 
and without hypocrisy?" Should we 
find it highly beneficiSi, to keep in m 
guide to our ignorance, tlie manner 
we ourselves are dealt with by our 
Father? — to bear in mind that the chi 
trusted to us, are not born under the i 
the law, but under the merciful an( 
discipline of the Gospel ? He who set 
ample that we should follow his steps, 
infants in bis arms, put his hands up 
and blessed them, saying " Suffer the J 
dren to come unto me, and forbid thei 
pfsuch is the kingdom of heaven;" ( 
^ He eathereth the Lambs with Tiis j 
cairieth them In his bosom;" (Isa. 2 
May not these beautiful passages b( 
to the subject befor^s as patheticall 
bing the love, the car#, the compas 
tenderness required of us, and so grea 
ed by the helplessness, the depende 
infirmities, and wrong tempers* of chile 
It is not impossible,, that some who £ 

fed in the care of children, may be dist 
J what has been here insisted upoE 
may be tempted to say "If these be the < 
cumbent upon us, how can we be suffi 
them?" Let such, however, rememl 
nothing unreasonable is required of th> 
they will have to render^ accj 
proportion tp the talentPcomi " 
trust It is, also, encoura^g to obs< 

often eJbaracters o{ ^msH^ v^v^et^i^^ 
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tegulation, are rendered instruments of great, 
though inconspicuous usefulness. A young 
woman, inexperienced, ai^d of moderate talents, 
6 maj undertake a situation in a nursery; hut, 
^' if she bring with her the foundation of religious 
principle; a heart given up to her employment;' 
a sense t)f her own deficiency; and a wish to 
improve; there is every reason to expect^ that, 
under good instruction, she will become a Valu- 
able servant. ^ 
We must all, indeed, in every sltuati9j^Jt^e 
prepared to fall short of that to which w^ile- 
sire to attain; but we are ilot to lower the stan- 
dard of true excellence to our own imperfec- 
tion. Rl,ther«houid wej nothwithstandhig eve- 
ry, discouragement, be constantly ''pressing 
toward the mark set before us ;" bearing in 
mind a just sense of the cities required of us, 
and performing them to^e utmost of our abil- 
ity. Then, whether this ability be less or great- 
er, we have every reason to hope, that a bles- 
sing will attend our endeavours; for, no uncom- 
mon powers; no extraordinary efforts; no 
new systems are needed in the management of 
children; but the diligent, patient, persevering 
jexercise of good principle, good tem|f r> ang 
cirdiasiry gooi, sense. il 
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